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PLEASE VISIT 


OUR BOOTH 
at the 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
of the 
CHICAGO 


DENTAL SOCIETY 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
February 8-9-10-1 | 


NEW_ TECHNIC 


A New ELASTIC 


Impression Material Technic 





for 


Porcelain Restorations 


We have a very new, helpful and interesting 
impression technic to show you. 


You now can construct PORCELAIN JACKETS 
without copper band impressions and without in- 
lay wax cap and plaster. All you need now is 
one tray impression in ELASTIC IMPRESSION 
MATERIAL of the prepared tooth or teeth, in- 
cluding three (3) or four (4) teeth on either 
side; a full-mouth impression is still better. 


For the first time in forty (40) years there has 
been an effort to improve PORCELAIN RESTO- 
RATIONS through an improved, easy impression 
technic. This new ELASTIC IMPRESSION MA- 
TERIAL technic helps you, makes it easier for 
the patient and better for us. 


M. W. SCHNEIDER DENTAL LABORATORY 


27 E. MONROE STREET 


° CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


All types of fixed bridges completed from one full-mouth 


ELASTIC material impression in a tray. 





...is the profession’s 
‘favorite toothbrush’’ 


For very good reason, Py-co-pay is the out- 
standing first choice of the dental profession 
among toothbrushes. That reason is 
superiority ... 


In design—first in professional standards— 
small, narrow head 1" long; uniformly trim- 
med bristles; straight, rigid 6" handle. 


In patient benefits—fits better in lingual areas, 
covers each brushing position thoroughly; 
patented ‘‘Duratized’’* natural bristles last 
longer. Nylon and natural brushes are “‘Ster- 
atized”’* to inhibit bacteria for the effective 
life of the brush. 


PLUS THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Py-co-TIP—fiexible rubber tip for interdental 
stimulation. 


@ Choice of bristle texture to meet every need 
—medium, hard and extra hard nylon; 
*‘Softex’’ multi-tufted nylon; hard natural. 
Junior brush in medium nylon. 

Widely distributed thru retail stores so that 

patients can easily follow their dentist’s specific 

recommendations. 

Available to the profession at special low 

prices for patient instruction in oral hygiene. 
*T.M. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


recommended by more dentists than any other toothbrush 




















Prescribe the ULTIMATE in 


Esthetic Restorations! 


Why Study & a A* Factors? 


When you consider the individual SPA* factors of your 
patient, and let our trained technicians translate your 
own esthetic interpretation into SWISSEDENTURE, 
you prescribe ‘‘the ultimate in esthetic restorations.” 


*Sex, Personality, Age Requirements 


The Kennedy Co. is a 
Certified Swissedenture Laboratory 


hk a Kennedy Cuntacl Man lo call al your fy Ce. 
Phone: GRovehill 6-5900 


Out-of-town dentists: Please inquire about Kennedy 
First-Class Mail Service. You can depend upon it. 


JOSEPH E. Kennedy Oe 


8220 S. Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
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Help your fellow dentist in need! 


Send your contribution today to 
American Dental Association Relief Fund 


222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 














to "kick off" a.d.a. centennial 


The Chicago Midwinter Meeting, 
which will be held February 8th to 11th 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, will be an- 
other interesting and educational ses- 
sion. Here are some of the highlights of 
the program as prepared by Bill Os- 
manski, general chairman, and Norman 
Olsen, program chairman, and _ their 
committees. 

Since 1959 marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Dental Association, and since the Chi- 
cago Midwinter Meeting is one of the 
first major meetings of the year, it is 
planned to “kick off’ the A.D.A. Cen- 
tennial at the Chicago meeting. This 
will be done at a Monday noon lunch- 
eon in the Grand Ballroom of the Hil- 
ton at which the featured speaker will 
be Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Plans are being made to carry this ad- 
dress by means of closed circuit tele- 
phone to luncheon meetings of other 
dental groups in all sections of the 
country. Plan to attend this Centennial 
Civic Luncheon on Monday. 

Panel discussion programs have been 
very popular at dental meetings re- 
cently, and the Chicago meeting is plan- 
ning to have a number of these in addi- 
tion to the regularly scheduled attrac- 
tions. For instance, on Sunday after- 
noon, there will be a panel for dental 
students and their wives to help pre- 
pare them for the opening of their first 
offices. Moderator of this panel will be 
Harry Lyons, a past president of the 
A.D.A. Mr. L. M. Anderson, Jr. of 
Tampa, Florida, will represent the Den- 





Chicago's Midwinter Meeting 


by Robert L. Kreiner, D.D.S. 


tal Trades Association; Walt Dundon of 
Chicago will speak on relations with 
the dental laboratory; and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Zeeb of Denver will explain how 
a dentist’s wife can help in establishing 
a practice in a new community. Some of 
us older men can remember when there 
were only one or two of our classmates 
who were married when we were in 
school, and might be surprised to learn 
that today about 75% of the dental 
students are married; hence this advice 
for the fairer sex. 

A panel which should be of great in- 
terest will be entitled, “How Long Will 
You Last?” Here, four physicians will 
consider the factors that mostly affect 
the lives of sedentary professional men. 
Emil Hauser will discuss posture; Earl 
Zans will speak on heart ailments; Paul 
Rhoads will consider diets; and Meyer 
Brown will explain how emotional fac- 
tors affect the dentist. 

A panel of high speed technics will 
be moderated by Henry Tanner of Los 
Angeles. Other members of this panel 
will be Robert Nelsen of Rock Falls, 
Maryland; Floyd Peyton of Ann Arbor; 
Hamilton B. G. Robinson of Kansas 
City; and John Anderson of Chicago. 
Members of this panel will evaluate the 
various instruments, together with re- 
ports on the generation of heat and its 
effect on the pulp, and other biological 
effects of high speed operation. 

Practice management will also get the 
panel treatment with Ted Vermuelen of 
Chicago acting as moderator. Others 
on this panel will be Robert Tanis and 
John Anderson of Chicago, William 
Figg of Joliet, and David Hoffman of 
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Milwaukee. This panel will consider 
cost analysis, time and motion studies, 
efficient appointment scheduling, and 
use of auxiliary personnel. 

The children’s dentistry panel will 
be moderated by Harold Addleston of 
New York, and he will be assisted by 
Ralph McDonald of Indianapolis, Wil- 
liam Brown of Ann Arbor, Kenneth 
Lawrence of Kansas City, and Melvin 
Noonan of Birmingham, Michigan. Sub- 
jects discussed here will include pulpal 
therapy, treatment of injuries, office 
management, and high speed in chil- 
dren’s dentistry. 

Another panel will be on full den- 
ture construction; the moderator here 
will be Carl Boucher of Columbus, 
Ohio, and members will be L. Wood 
Swaggart of Denver, Alvin Grunwald 
and Carl Gieler of Chicago, and Charles 
Jamieson of Detroit. This panel will 
consider esthetics, errors in occlusion, 
impressions and immediate denture con- 
struction. 

There will be a group demonstration 
by the Aksarben Dental Study Club on 
a simplified, accurate, gold inlay tech- 
nic. The steps demonstrated will in- 
clude the cavity preparation, wax pat- 
tern, investing, casting, cementation, 
and finishing. 

There will also be a closed circuit 
television program consisting of a scien- 
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tific presentation in the morning on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
then in the afternoons of these days 
there will be five televised table clinics, 
each repeated three times. 

Of international interest is the fact 
that Dr. Birger Ostby of Oslo, Norway, 
will speak on endodontia, and Dr. 
Bjorn Hedegard, of Stockholm, Swed- 
en, will speak on crown and bridge. 

All of these aforementioned high- 
lights will simply augment the standard 
attractions consisting of the exhibits, 
essays, limited attendance clinics, table 
clinics, projected clinics, motion pic- 
tures, and scientific exhibits which 
make the Chicago meeting such a suc- 
cess. 

And of course there is the social as- 
pect to such a meeting. Not only is 
there the Centennial Civic Luncheon on 
Monday, but the big dinner dance and 
all star show, this year on Tuesday 
evening. 

This will be a tremendous meeting, 
and those who attend will have the op- 
portunity of learning all of the newer 
concepts of dentistry from the latest 
scientific technics right through to the 
newest way to soothe the dental patient 
with soft music. 

See you there!! 

8435 S. Stony Island 
Chicago, Illinois 


Its the brushing 
that counts 


11th NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL HEALTH WEEK - FEB. 8-14 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION CENTENNIAL 1859 + 1959 
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A Century 


of 


Dental Education 


Illinois 


By Paut A. Topet, D.D.S. 


A HUNDRED years ago the first rail- 
road reached the Mississippi River dur- 
ing the great Western Expansion. Only 
wagon trains had crossed the continent 
up to this time. The first steel bridge 
was completed across the Father of 
Waters at Rock Island, Illinois, and 
they had successfully sent the first cable- 
gram across the Atlantic. The Llinois- 
Michigan Canal was just opened and 
water traffic passed from Michigan 
through the navigable waters in Illinois. 

Illinois was only thirty years old, a 
hundred years ago, when the National 
Dental Association was formed in 1859. 
Dental schools had been established in 
Baltimore (1840), Cincinnati (1845), 
Lexington, Kentucky (1850), Philadel- 
phia (1852 and 1856), and Syracuse 
(1852). There were no schools in Illi- 
nois a hundred years ago. It was not un- 
til 1883 that the first dental school was 
established in Chicago. 

The situation as it existed in 1859 
may be best described in a paragraph 
written by Harlan Hoyt Horner in Den- 
tal Education Today. 


*.... The preceptorial or tutorial 
system of training for various trades and 
professions, employed by the guild mas- 
ters in the Middle Ages, was trans- 


planted to this country in the Colonial 
era. Prior to 1840 the young man who 
wished to become a dentist could secure 
his training mainly through an appren- 
ticeship. The type of training the in- 
dividual received depended upon the 
knowledge and skill of the dentist with 
whom he was associated. By this pro- 
cess, the training in some instances was 
excellent and in others, wholly inade- 
quate. With the gradual development 
of the scientific foundation upon which 
dentistry rests, it became apparent to 
those who carried the torch of the 
awakening profession that a more com- 
prehensive system of education was es- 
sential and, indeed, imperative.” 


A hundred years ago only two re- 
quirements were necessary to practice 
dentistry in Illinois. Number one—the 
yen to be a dentist; number two—serve 
a little time as an apprentice. 

The status of dentistry was appalling 
—it was unorganized—commercial. 
Dentists were shamefully incompetent, 
uninformed, and completely unaware of 
their real responsibility to the public 
which they served. 

Horace A. Hayden and Chapin A. 
Harris, venerable and revered patri- 
archs of our profession, were aware of 
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the deplorable situation, and, in an- 
nouncing the incorporation of a dental 
college, they had this to say: 


ORAL DISEASE 


“It is well known to all, that the 
wants of society resulting from diseases 
and distortions of the teeth, and the 
morbid conditions of collateral struc- 
tures, are multiplied and great; but it 
is only those who have made it a sub- 
ject of particular inquiry who are aware 
of the fact, that the number of those 
professing to control these diseases, and 
correct these distortions, who are com- 
petently educated Dentists, is small in 
proportion to the many engaged in the 
practice of this profession. It has been 
ascertained that there are about 1200 
professing Dentists in the United States; 
of these but a few have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of collegiate instruction in this 
science ... 

“It is also a fact that many totally 
incompetent individuals from the hum- 
bler occupations of life, influenced by 
either mercenary or aspiring feelings, 
have, without any kind of preparation, 
assumed the title of Dentists, and en- 
gaged in the practice of Dental Surgery, 
and thus the science has been unjustly 
disparaged, and the profession has sus- 
tained unmerited reproach. Charlatan- 
ism has been too often successful in 
imposing upon the credulity of society, 
who, in the absence of all testimonials 
of competency have unfortunately been 
unable to demand what the opportunity 
should be afforded to them to require, 
viz: a professional credential in the ab- 
sence of all knowledge of persons, a 
necessary prima facie evidence of quali- 
fications. And thus imposture has been 
emboldened to occupy a position, arro- 
gate pretensions, and engage in a prac- 
tice, to the detriment of the community, 
and the injury of the deserving culti- 
vators of this department of science.” 
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To appreciate, in a tangible way, the 
feelings of these fine men and to have 
some idea of what the terrible situation 
was at that time, imagine—if you will— 
a hundred thousand dentists practicing 
in the United States today, and 95,000 
of them advertisers, quacks, or impos- 
tors operating without a license and not 
wanting any part of this dental college 
business. The public, now as_ then, 
would ridicule them, reproach them, 
and criticize them; needless to say, 
they would have no respect for them. 
Outnumbered nearly twenty to one, 
how would you feel? 

Well, that’s the way it was. 

In his monumental report, “Dental 
Education in the United States and 
Canada,” William J. Gies has this to 
say: 

“...in 1868 the ten existing dental 
schools graduated only about ninety 
dentists, most of those who then began 
the practice of dentistry having pre- 
ferred to learn the art as apprentices 
in the offices of established dentists.” 


From all of this it is most reasonable 
to assume that dental art in Illinois was 
floundering, straining, pretending. 


SPECKLED BIRD 


Here is a fascinating little excerpt 
from an editorial in Stockton’s Dental 
Intelligencer (February 1846): 


‘“‘The scientific dentist is yet a 
speckled bird. He does exist, he may be 
found, but he is by no means a common 
sight. The great cities possess but few 
such treasures. Our largest towns are, 
many of them, without a good dentist, 
and the resident practitioners of char- 
acter and skill are still more scarce in 
the country. Physicians are generally 
altogether and confessedly ignorant of 
it. We have but two schools of Dentist- 
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Manager ofthe Mo. Dental Co. 
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ry, and neither of which has received 
respectable patronage. While all this is 
true of scientific dentistry, empirical 
dentistry is amazingly flourishing. Every 
city is supplied with rude, ignorant and 
impudent operators. Perhaps every large 
town is equally well furnished with 
them, while the country is overrun by 
these terrible invaders, who swarm like 
Pharaoh’s frogs into every man’s oven 
and kneading trough. The schools 
which prepare these empirics are num- 
erous and well attended. A single quack 
may prepare and send forth from his 
office as many elves in a year as both 
our dental colleges together.” 


It may be amusing to read such a 
gem, but be sure that it was written in 
dead seriousness, in pursuit of a very 
lofty cause with a noble objective—the 
abolishment of empiricism and taudry 
commercialism in dentistry and the in- 
stitution of prescribed academic teach- 


ing. 


FORMAL ‘TRAINING 


There were, however, some who chose 
to enter a dental school and receive 
training under serious-minded men who 
pioneered formal dental education. 
From 1840-1885 no academic require- 
ment for admission was required. The 
requirement for graduation was two 
five-week periods of instruction in two 
calendar years. Five years of dental 
practice, before admission, was accepted 
during this period as equivalent to one 
academic year of work in a dental school 
and courses were repeated annually. 

Between 1883 and 1902, twenty-eight 
dental schools were chartered in IIli- 
nois, mainly calculated to bring profits 
to their owners. It was a lucrative busi- 
ness venture because, unlike the medical 
schools at that time, the dental schools 
charged fees for every operation. The 
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volume of patients, of course, accumu- 
lated handsome profits. 

In 1883 the Chicago Dental Infirmary 
was founded; originally a graduate 
school of dentistry for physicians, it 
was reorganized as an undergraduate 
dental school in 1884 under the title 
of the Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery. It became the School of Dentistry 
of Loyola University in 1924. It was 
conducted as a proprietary institution 
from 1884 to 1921, being independent 
from 1884 to 1889, and was associated 
with Lake Forest University from 1889 
to 1906 and with Valparaiso University 
from 1906 to 1920. It was reincorpo- 
rated as a nonprofit institution in 1921. 

The University Dental College was 
chartered in 1887 and became a part 
of Northwestern University in 1891. In 
1896 the University absorbed the Amer- 
ican College of Dental Surgery (1885- 
1896) and in 1897 absorbed also the 
Northwestern College of Dental Sur- 
gery (1885-1897). 

The College of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois traces its origin to the 
Columbian Dental College, a private 
institution founded in Chicago in 1892, 
which became the Illinois School of 
Dentistry in 1898. It was affiliated with 
the University of Illinois in 1901, and 
in 1913 the college became an integral 
part of the university. 


PRE-DENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


In 1885 dental schools required a 
most unusual pre-dental qualification, 
viz: “Rudiments of an English educa- 
tion”—that’s all. The academic year 
was five months long and the course 
was given in two “separate” years, den- 
tal practice before admission no longer 
being acceptable as an equivalent of 
any part of the dental curriculum. This 
remained in effect for two years. 

In 1887 the academic requirement 
for admission was “equivalent to that 
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for admission to a high school,” namely, 
a grade school diploma, and the aca- 
demic year was boosted to six months. 

In 1889 the completion of one year 
of high school was required, or its 
equivalent. The word “equivalent” was 
often interpreted to mean very much 
less in “special cases.” The late Dr. 
Frederick B. Noyes recalled a very in- 
teresting case in his experience (Oral 
Hygiene, January 1936): 


“PRACTICAL” CREDITS 


“I knew a young man,” he said, “who 
was anxious to get into a college of 
dentistry. He had never been to a high 
school; he was sent to a county educa- 
tional officer, who, after talking to the 
young man for sometime, figured out a 
‘certificate of equivalence’ for him in 
which he was given units of credit in 
household economics because he had 
been in the habit of wiping dishes and 
sweeping the floors for his own mother; 
a number of units in music because 
he played the mandolin for his own 
amusement; similarly units in handi- 
craft, manual training, and _ physical 
culture.” 


In 1902 the completion of two years 
of high school “or its equivalent” was 
required; the academic year was thirty 
weeks of six days long and four years 
were required for graduation. In 1907 
three academic years of thirty-two weeks 
were required, and in 1910 a high 
school diploma was the pre-dental re- 
quisite. It must be noted that not all 
high school courses then were four years 
long. 

By 1917 graduation from a four-year 
high school was necessary with the stip- 
ulation that the course included fifteen 
college entrance units. In 1924 a year 
of approved work in an accredited 
academic college was required, based 


upon graduation from a four-year high 
school, the standard set forth by the 
Dental Educational Council of Ameri- 
ca. This pioneer among agencies which 
have contributed to the progress of den- 
tal education and licensure was organ- 
ized in 1909 and was very effective until 
1936. It developed the four-year cur- 
riculum in detail and eliminated the 
proprietary dental schools. 

In 1934 the American Association of 
Dental Schools recommended that all 
dental colleges require two years of col- 
lege entrance credits and a four year 
dental course. Since dental schools today 
cannot admit all applicants, many stu- 
dents obtain a bachelor’s degree from a 





GREENE VARDIMAN BLACK 
Father of American Dentistry 


college of arts and sciences before apply- 
ing for admission into a dental college. 


CuRRICULUM CHANGES 


Some interesting changes, which have 
occurred through the years in dental 
teaching, may be noted: 

In dental technique the required 
clock hours are approximately one-third 
of the hours required in 1910. This, of 
course, is due principally to the fact 





that the freshman dental student today 
is a college man who has acquired a 
finer mental ability through superior 
teaching methods and higher standards 
of education. He has a fine background 
in cultural areas and has acquired a 
finesse which is a far cry from the high 
school graduate of forty years ago—to 
say nothing of the grade school graduate 
of a hundred years ago. 

In the early days of dental education 
the only known anesthetics were sul- 
phuric ether (Long, 1842) and nitrous 
oxide (Wells, 1844). The latter, of 
course, was the anesthetic of choice for 
dentistry and the technique for its use 
was taught in the dental colleges in 
the early years. It was gas—or nothing! 
Local anesthetics (Karl Koller, 1884) 
first came into common use about 1895. 


Gold foil and silver amalgam were in 
use at the turn of the century.and were 
a part of dental operative procedure, 
but the gold inlay djd not come into 
being until 1907. Dr. Taggart pioneered 
this restoration which really was one of 
the greatest innovations in operative 
dentistry. Stormy litigation followed be- 
cause of patent rights, and it wasn’t 
until some yeafs after that the tech- 
nique was a part of the dental curricu- 
lum. 


‘TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Crown and bridgework had _ been 
developed quite well by Drs. Chayes, 
Peeso, and Nesbitt in the latter 
eighteen hundreds, and was a part of 
the technical teaching. Cast crowns, of 
course, did not come until after Tag- 
gart’s inlay process. 

Vulcanite, porcelain and platinum 
were used as denture bases in the early 
years, the resin materials not being 
available until about 1925. The tech- 
nique for their use came into the dental 
schools after 1930. 
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Roentgen discovered x-ray in 1895, 
but it was not offered as a dental sub- 
ject until about ten years later. Before 
that, too frequently, unique and _ hap- 
hazard methods of diagnosis were in 
use, obviously because of no available 
scientific methods. In endodontia, for 
instance this was the technique: 


“If the cotton stank, the root canal 
was not filled. When the cotton stank 
no more, the filling was inserted.” 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING 


A postgraduate course in the early 
days of teaching was another “speckled 
bird.” Very little was available, pri- 
marily of course, because the specialties 
in dentistry, per se, were non-existent. 
Compare this situation with the post- 
graduate courses today, leading to board 
examinations for the specialties, or for 
the general practitioner seeking further 
knowledge or experience in some special 
branch or phase of dentistry. 

Some of the postgraduate courses 
available today were not even dreamed 
of a hundred years ago. Consider “Prin- 
ciples of Occlusion and Articulation,” 
“High Speed Technique,” “Preventive 
Orthodontics,” “Methods of Diagnosis,” 
“Differential Diagnosis,” “General Anal- 
gesia and Anesthesia,” “Pathology of 
Oral Lesions and Neoplasms”—and 
many, many more. 

Research, discovery, investigation has 
brought about greater development and 
improvement in the use of the conven- 
tional materials. The never-ending 
quest to penetrate the unknown and the 
uncharted fields, and the desire to pro- 
duce something new or something bet- 
ter has caused dentistry to rise to a lofty 
position of honor, esteem, and great 
respect. It has, through the early ef- 
forts of Black, Brophy, Noyes, Chayes, 
Taggart, Wells and so many others, 
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emerged from taudry empiricism to a 
well-deserved position beside medicine. 
New developments, new knowledge, 
finer techniques in orthodontia, pros- 
thodontia, anesthesia, operative, crown 
and bridge, exodontia, periodontia, 
pedodontia and endodontia, as well as 
in diagnosis and treatment planning, 
have contributed immeasurably to na- 
tional public health. Dentistry not only 
serves in peace, but izas proven to. be 
an indispensable adjunct to medicine 
in war time. 

In just a hundred years—dentistry 
has come a long way. Zealous investi- 





gators, brilliant scientists, and great 
educators will continue dentistry’s fab- 
ulous educational pace—forward. 
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Dental Health Stamp 


for A.D.A. 


Centennial 


By Curt J. Gronner, D.D.S. 


U NCLE SAM acting through the Post 
Office, has jumped into the Centennial 
Act, too. A new stamp, honoring “den- 
tal health” will be issued September 14, 
1959, the opening day of the American 
Dental Associations Centennial Session, 

The denomination, design and colors 
have not been announced yet but it 
will probably be a 4¢ value. 

Here is a chance to get in solid with 
your stamp-collector patients and 
friends by sending them first day of is- 
sue covers. These can be ordered 
through philatelic dealers or can be 
sent to the New York Post Office for 
first day handling. Details are not an- 
nounced so don’t send to New York 
yet. With our editor’s permission I'll 
have the “word” later. 

Use of these stamps on our own mail 


should be a must for the next year—or 
generation—or so! They will be avail- 
able at your local post office shortly af- 
ter September 14. In the meantime, use 
other commemoratives on your mail; 
many patients appreciate them. They 
also add distinction to your mail. 

The A.D.A. contest for the stamp’s 
design was won by Willie W. Wind of 
Chicago. He won $1,000. Nice! All the 
submitted designs were turned over to 
the Post Office for their consideration. 
Of approximately 2,000 requests re- 
ceived by the Post Office Department 
for issuance of commemorative stamps 
in 1959, only nineteen (including the 
A.D.A.’s) were granted. 


200 E. Main Street 
Morrison, Illinois 
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outstanding midwinter meeting 


The Illinois Dental Assistants As- 
sociation will hold its 19th Annual 
Midwinter Meeting, all day Saturday 
and Sunday, February 7 and 8, 1959, 
in the Bel Air Room (third floor) of 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 
The Meeting is open to all dental as- 
sistants—members, non-members, and 
guests. This year’s meeting promises to 
be the most worthwhile ever. 

Registration will commence at 9 a.m. 
Saturday morning. The general meet- 
ing will be called to order by President 
Juanita Little at 9:30 a.m. 

Our program is filled with outstand- 
ing speakers. At the Saturday morning 
session we will have Dr. William P. 
Burch, instructor in pedodontics at the 
Loyola University School of Dentistry. 
He will speak on “The Assistant’s 
Duties in Pedodontia.” 

Dr. Thomas Thanasouras, instructor 
in crown and bridge at Loyola, will 
lecture and present a demonstration 
on “Wax and Its Handling.” 

Dr. Mario V. Santangelo, instructor 
in oral diagnosis at Loyola, will lecture 
and present a clinic on “Dark Room 
Phases of Dental Radiography.” 

A representative from the Civil De- 
fense office in Chicago will speak to us 
and show a movie on “Civilian De- 
fense.” 

Saturday afternoon registration be- 
gins at 1:30 p.m., and the House of 
Delegates’ first meeting will be called 
to order at 2 p.m. by President Little. 

Immediately following this meeting, 


Assistants Program 


by Maurine Wheeler, C.D.A. 


an “Information Conference” panel 
will be presented by a group of our 
dental assistants, with Juanita Little 
serving as moderator. A question and 
answer period will follow. This panel 
will similate a local society meeting. 
With the large increase in membership 
and eight new societies installed during 
the past year, there is a great need for 
this type of a panel. It is believed such 
a presentation will enable everyone 
present to obtain a working knowledge 
of each aspect of a local society meeting 
and will be of value to all of the newly 
formed societies, as well as to the older 
societies. 

Sunday, February 8th, registration 
will begin at 9 a.m. From 9:15 to 10:45 
a.m. we will have several outstanding 
clinics, some of which are as follows: 


“Colorimetric Diagnosis of Caries 
Activity,” by Marge Watkins, Eastern 
Illinois D.A.A. 

“Assisting in Oral Surgery,” by Lil- 
lian Ashcraft, West Virginia D.A.A. 

“Training of Dental Assistants at the 
University of Illinois,” by Marie Ven- 
ture, Roseanne Kirn, Jan Ellis, and 
Dorothy Pilot from the University of 
Illinois, Chicago D.A.A. 

“What Is an Assistant?” by Arlene 
Karlson, Chicago D.A.A. 

“Have You Seen Your Recalls Late- 
ly?” by Florence Phillips, Chicago 
D.A.A. 

“Dental Office Management,” by 
Deanna Rudich, Chicago D.A.A. 





Miss Wheeler is president-elect and program chairman of the Illinois Dental 


Assistants Association. 
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“Beneath the Surface and the Un- 
known,” by Georgia Angelopoulos, 
Chicago D.A.A. : 

“Inlay Investing,” by Adele Conroy, 
Chicago D.A.A. 

“Before and After Photography as 
an Adjunct in the Dental Practice,” by 
Martha Johnson and Eleanor Whylde, 
Chicago D.A.A. 


Many other clinics will also be pre- 
sented at this time. Remember, every 
one of these clinicians has worked for 
weeks and spent many hours making 
preparations. We hope you will make 
an effort to spare just one hour and a 
half by attending them. 

There will be a coffee break from 
10:30 to 11:00 a.m., after which the 
second House of Delegates’ meeting 
will be called to order. One of the 
items on the agenda at this time will 
be the election of new officers for the 
coming year. 

While we are waiting for the elec- 
tions returns, Dr. Stanley K. Nord, 
M.D. of Bloomington, will present a 
short talk on “Ethics.” The meeting 
will adjourn at 12 o’clock noon. 

At 12:30, a luncheon will be held in 
the Mayfair Room of the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, in honor of our 
President, Juanita Little, and in recog- 
nition of our retiring officers, newly 
elected officers, past presidents, coun- 
selers, A.D.A.A. officers, and guests. 
Don’t miss this luncheon as there will be 
presentations of a number of different 
awards. You or your society may be one 
of the lucky recipients. 

At 2:30 p.m., in the Bel Air Room 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, the gen- 
eral meeting will be called to order 
by President Little. Some of the high- 
lights of the afternoon will be messages 
from each of our three counselers, Drs. 
Elmer Ebert of Chicago, Walter W. 
Winter of Decatur, and Phil Chain of 
Peoria. Our newly elected 6th District 
trustee, Ruth E. Maino of Jackson, 


Michigan, will address us on, “Your 
Trustee and You.” We've heard some 
excerpts from her paper and know you 
won’t want to miss it. 

Another of our outstanding speakers 
will be Dr. Harold Drummond of Chi- 
cago, who is a part-time teacher in 
oral diagnosis at the University of Illi- 
nois College of Dentistry. He is on ac- 
tive duty with the U. S. Navy, and he 
will give an entertaining address on 
“The Wit, Wisdom and Philosophy of 
Robert Burns.” (January 25, 1959 is 
the 200th Anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns.) 

Following the program, announce- 
ments of the winning clinic and of the 
Membership Trophy will be made. 
Then installation of the newly elected 
officers will take place. Installing of- 
ficers will be Elma Troutman, presi- 
dent of the American Dental Assistants 
Association; conducting officer will be 
Trustee Ruth Maino; and sitting at 
the Table of Friendship will be Magda- 
lene Kulstad, past president of the 
A.D.A.A., and Laura Willard, past 
trustee of the 6th District. A tea honor- 
ing the newly installed officers will be 
held following the installation service. 

Saturday night, February 7th, we 
will have a dinner, music by a five piece 
orchestra, and other entertainment, 
which will be held in the Havana 
Room of the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel 
(across the street from the Conrad 
Hilton). Don’t miss these two special 
functions: the dinner Saturday night 
and the luncheon Sunday noon, both to 
be held at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel. There’ll be fun and prizes galore 
for everyone and every dental assistant 
is welcome—members, non-members, 
and guests. There will be a door prize 
at the end of each of our four sessions 
also. 

For dinner and luncheon reservations 
and further information, contact the 
local arrangements co-chairmen: 

Continued on page 30 
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Let’s 
Take a Minute 


by Robert L. Kreiner, 
D.D.S. 


Following the A.D.A. meeting in Dal- 
las last November, my wife and I drove 
down to Houston for a short visit with 
my brother. While there, we had the 
opportunity of seeing the tremendous 
grouping of new buildings which com- 
prise what is undoubtedly the greatest 
medical center existing in the world 
today. And I thought you might like to 
hear a little about it. 

Most metropolitan cities do not have 
the available space for the development 
of such a huge center, but Houston was 
extremely fortunate to have space in 
the heart of the city as part of the Her- 
mann Estate, a wooded area adjacent to 
Hermann Park. 

This 163 acre tract of land, still under 
development, contains the following 
imposing list of buildings: Old Her- 
mann Hospital, New Hermann Hospi- 
tal, Shriner’s Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital, Methodist Hospital, St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Hospital, M. D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute, Texas 
Children’s Hospital, ‘Texas Institute for 
Rehabilitation & Research (under con- 
struction), Houston Speech & Hearing 
Center (under construction), Houston 
State Psychiatric Institute (under con- 
struction), City-County Hospital (con- 
struction just starting), Jesse H. Jones 
Medical Library, the Baylor University 
College of Medicine, and the University 
of Texas Dental School. 

The facilities for research, training, 
and treatment in this center can be 
shared to the mutual advantage of all 
others in the center. There are also two 
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huge professional buildings adjacent to 
the center for medical and dental of- 
fices. It is estimated that when the 
center is completed it will have cost well 
over $100,000,000! Built like a park 
with winding drives, beautiful land- 
scaping and multiple parking areas, 
these beautiful, new buildings seem al- 
most like a city by themselves. 

I had the opportunity of taking a 
conducted tour through the new Uni- 
versity of Texas Dental School at the 
invitation of an old friend, Dr. Marvin 
Kennebeck, a member of the faculty 
there. As we were walking down one of 
the corridors we met Sig Bradel, former 
Chicago dentist, and since last Septem- 
ber also one of the faculty members. 

The dental school is a beautiful five- 
storied building of gleaming pink mar- 
ble and glass, with the interior as well 
equipped as it is pleasing to the eye. 
The junior and the senior clinics are 
arranged so that each student has his 
own walled-off cubicle where he con- 
ducts his “practice” as though he were 
in his own office after graduation. 

The freshman and sophomore classes 
are assigned to separate four-man labo- 
ratories where they are taught their 
basic sciences by means of closed-circuit 
television and two-way sound, thus en- 
abling them to ask questions and receive 
additional directions from the television 
demonstrator. The building is, of course, 
entirely air-conditioned, and the ceil- 
ings are soundproofed. There are spa- 
cious lounges for both students and 
faculty members for relaxing “coffee 
breaks.” 

It was here also that I saw for the 
first time, an electronic microscope, a 
$40,000 thing of beauty which had been 
put into service just the day prior to my 
Visit. 

It would seem our friends in the Lone 
Star State have accomplished quite 
something in their Texas Medical Cen- 
ter, 

ADIos. 
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DENTISTRY 


a hundred years ago 


by James E. Mahoney, D.D.S. 


* SOVAS . are like dwarfs seated on the 
shoulders of giants; we see more things 
than the ancients and things more 
distant, but this is due neither to the 
sharpness of our own sight, not to the 
greatness of our own stature, but be- 
cause we are raised and borne aloft on 
that giant mass.” 

So, in the twelfth century, wrote 
Bernard of Chartres. The above intro- 
duction is applicable in 1959 as we 
commemorate the centennial of the 
American Dental Association. 

This “giant mass” of “famous men 
and our fathers, that begot us” is im- 
portant to us, not genetically and 
emotionally only. We receive from our 
remote ancestors not only our faces 
and our frowns, the curve of an eye- 
brow, and the trick of a likeness, but 
also all our history and our literature, 
our declarations of independence, and 
our famous slogans. We get, too, our 
ideas and the very ways in which we 
think, together with the words we use 


to think with. Indeed, “We 
nothing that we are not — given,” 
nothing that has not been handed 
down and used again and again. 

In response to the question, “How 
did they practice dentistry one hundred 
years ago?” The following paragraphs 
offer the reader a direct answer to part 
of the story in the words of Jonathan 
Taft (1820-1903) who published “A 
Practical Treatise on Operative Den- 
tistry” in July 1859, while serving as 
professor of that subject at the Ohio 
College of Dental Surgery. 

The preface of the book states that 
the volume “should contain all that 
is known in this branch of science.” Dr. 
Taft, there, included everything he be- 
lieved meritorious or important in this 
department of dental study. 

Among the thirteen chapters on 
topics ranging from caries, to general 
remarks on filling and instruments for 
filling teeth, to classification of decayed 
cavities, through pivot teeth, to extrac- 


have 





Chairman of the History Committee, Illinois State Dental Society. 
The turnkey was a convenient, but dangerous instrument for the extraction of 
teeth by a twisting movement. By 1859 it was going out of style. 
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tions and anesthetics we find number- 
less items of interest. A brief selection 
of these are presented here. 

Under instruments for filling Dr. 
Taft lists the thick chisel shape, with 
an edge to cut, not only dentine, but 
also enamel. Bur drills, bulb shaped, 
spherical, cone shaped, cylindrical and 
wheel forms are used by hand. The 
spear shaped drill is employed princi- 





Dentures were held in place by 
cylindrical springs extending from 
one denture to the other. In 1859 
this technique was still used occa- 
sionally. 


pally for drilling out fangs for filling 
or receiving pivot teeth. 

Drill stocks of various forms were 
invented. Charles Merry of St. Louis 
introduced the Merry drill for prepar- 
ing cavities in 1858, an improvement 
over Chevaliers and adapted from 
Nasmyths’ invention; these were the 
instruments that followed Dr. Forbes’ 
hand drill. 

Excavators of various sizes were 
recommended for the removal of caries, 
plugging instruments for gold foil are, 
also, described. 

The file was described as a valuable 
and indispensable instrument, thin for 
anterior and thick, heavy, knife-shaped 
for the posterior teeth. ““The use of the 
file, when a separation of the teeth is 
requisite, preparatory to filling, it is 
accomplished, either in whole or in 
part, with the file. Filing of the teeth 
is an operation against which there has 





been, and still is, much prejudice, 
though without sufficient cause.” 
Asbestos was used for pulp capping 
as well as drying out cavities, though 
the author concedes bibulous and 
blotting paper are preferred by some. 
Filling materials were described with 
their evaluation — lead, tin, silver, 
platinum, gold, amalgam, nonmetallic 
materials, gutta percha, and Hill’s 
stopping (1849), which was gutta 
percha, quicklime, quartz and feldspar. 
Pivot teeth attachment in most com- 
mon use at the time was wood. Hickory 
was considered best for fine grain, 
tough, uniform fiber, thoroughly sea- 
soned. Its disadvantage was that it be- 
came offensive where there was pus 
discharge through the canal of the fang. 
Extractions were thought to require 
careful study of the characteristics of 
the mouth. Exostosis of the fang is 
described with the ball in a socket ef- 
fect. Some recommend but three or 
four instruments for the removal of all 
teeth. “In extractions it is a very com- 
mon method to seize the tooth, turn 
away or shut the eyes, and make the 
most rapid motions possible, regardless 
of consequences.” Quite a contrast with 
today’s insistence on the eye critically 
following and the mind attentively 
comprehending every movement of the 
hand and instrument to prevent frac- 
tures and accidents. 
To continue with this early observa- 
tion on extractions we find: 


“The key; the hook, embraces the 
tooth at the neck on one side and the 
bolster rests a little below this on the 
other. 

“The forceps are the most efficient 
extracting instruments in use. Superior 
incisors are straight. Bicuspid and 
molars are curved for proper relation- 
ship to the teeth. (Fang or root eleva- 
tors are, also, described, as well as the 
cone shaped screw thread.) 

“Only so many teeth should be re- 
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moved at one sitting as the nervous 
system will allow without too great a 
shock. 

“Cork and plaster of Paris packs used 
as a compress are recommended for 
hemorrhage. Even the return of the 





Excavation of cavities in 1859 was often accom- 
plished by a drill turned in the’ fingers in a 
finger cup (or thimble). 


fang to the socket in excessive and dif- 
ficult cases, after dipping the root. in 
melted wax.” 


Electro-magnetism for extraction was 
introduced in 1858, a year before the 
founding of the American Dental As- 





sociation. Its effectiveness was that it 
completely confused the patient. He 
didn’t know whether the source of his 
pain was the extraction or the passage 
of the electric current through the 
tissues of the mouth. An ordinary bat- 
tery was used. One pole was attached 


to the forceps and the other to a handle 
of size and form convenient for the pa- 
tient to grasp. After placing the forcep 
on the tooth to complete the circuit, 
the operator would discharge a feeble 
current and then, gradually, increase 
it to the proper force for the operation. 
In an address on operative dentistry 
at the 50th anniversary of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, March 23-26, 
1914, Dr. Edwin T. Darby of Phila- 
delphia, stated in his historical review, 
“It may be said with a degree of cer- 
tainty that there were not a dozen den- 
tists in America, who had any adequate 
knowledge of the preparation and _fill- 
ing of the canals of teeth prior to the 
founding of this Society” (1864). 
Things were hard for the patient a 
hundred years ago, and they were hard 
for the dentist, too. If a practitioner of 
1859 could walk into one of the modern 
operatories of today, he would prob- 
ably think us mad—playing around 
with air-rotors, electric chairs, electric 
mallets for gold foil, investors, amalga- 
mators, scientific hypnosis, autoclaves 
and the new filling materials. But how 
well do you think you could manage 
with the equipment he used, described 
in this paper? All in all, I think we 
both do the best job we can with what 


Early forceps were 
often unnecessarily 
large, and their 
beaks did not fit the 
crowns of the vari- 
ous teeth. 


we have. His progress has made our 

status possible. Our responsibility is to 

give as much to the dentists of 2059 as 

we have been given in the last hundred 
years. 

218 E. Ferguson Avenue 

Wood River, Illinois 
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Some highlights in the history of the 
American Dental Association 


prencg, 


Tue year 1959 marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
American Dental Association. In those 
hundred years, modern dentistry has 
reached its fullest development in 
America. In the fields of dental educa- 
tion, in dental science and in profes- 
sional responsibility, dentistry in the 
United States has achieved a maturity 
that has given it world leadership. 

The 90,000 members of the American 
Dental Association today are profes- 
sional descendants of the twenty-six 
dentists who met at Niagara Falls, New 
York, on August 3, 1859, to establish 
the country’s first permanent dental 
organization. A decade later, in 1869, 
as a result of the war between the 
States, dentists who had broken away 
from the parent group formed the 
Southern Dental Association. It was 
only twenty-eight years later, in 1897, 
that the two groups merged under the 
name of the National Dental Associa- 
tjon. On June 19, 1922, the organiza- 
tion resumed its original name, the 
American Dental Association. 

The Association is organized on a 
democratic basis. Its top legislative and 
policy-making body is a House of Dele- 
gates composed of representatives of 
each of the fifty-four constituent (state 
and territorial) dental societies, which 
are made up of some 450 component 
(district and local) dental societies. Ex- 
cept for dentists in the federal services, 
Association members simultaneously 
are memibers of the constituent and 
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component societies serving their re- 
spective communities. 

Fiscal managers of the Association 
are the thirteen members of the board 
of trustees, each representing a geo- 
graphical area of the nation. The As- 
sociation has seventeen councils, policy- 
recommending agencies which report to 
the Board of Trustees and the House 
of Delegates. The central office staff of 
175 full-time employees, headed by the 
secretary of the Association, carries on 
a national program of activities in ac- 
cordance with policies established by 
the House of Delegates. All of these 
activities are designed in support of 
the Association’s object as set forth in 
its Constitution and Bylaws “to en- 
courage the improvement of the health 
of the public and to promote the art 
and science of dentistry.” 


Dental Education 


The truest barometer of a profession 
is its schools. It was in America that 
dentistry was first recognized as a 
separate and independent profession 
with its own formal program of dental 
education. The American Dental As- 
sociation has taken a key role in the 
progress of education. 

As explained in greater detail in Dr. 
Topel’s article (page 7) most dental 
training in the early years was obtained 
either through studying for several 
months under another dentist in a 
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preceptorship system or by attending a 
profit-making dental school. At the turn 
of the century, many of the country’s 
fifty-seven dental schools were store- 
front commercial enterprises. Gradual- 
ly, reforms were instituted by organized 
dentistry and these schools were forced 
out of existence. 

Since 1942 the accrediting agency of 
the profession has been the American 
Dental Association’s Council on Dental 
Education. Its inspection and accredita- 
tion program has had an impact on 
dentistry and dental education through- 
out the world. In 1958 there were forty- 
seven dental schools in the United 
States, all associated with universities 
and many with teaching hospitals. As 
part of the reforms, admission require- 
ments were increased through the years 
and, while two years of college have 
been a requirement since 1935, more 
than fifty per cent of the dental stu- 
dents in the past decade have had col- 
lege degrees before entering dental 
school. 

As an additional factor in helping to 
assure well-qualified students, the 
Council on Dental Education since 
1952 has administered a program of 
aptitude tests, now required of appli- 
cants to all the dental schools. This test 
has been a major factor in the low 
drop-out rate of about two per cent 
for scholastic failure among freshmen 
dental students. 

The Council also operates an accredi- 
tation program for schools for dental 
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hygienists and dental laboratory tech- 
nicians. 

In 1946 the A.D.A. began a formal 
program of approval of the require- 
ments for dental specialty boards. There 
are now seven recognized specialty 
boards which give examinations and 
grant certificates of specialization in the 
fields of oral surgery, oral pathology, 
orthodontics, pedodontics, periodon- 
tics, prosthodontics, and dental public 
health. 

In support of its efforts to provide 
a life-long program of education for 
all dentists, the Council has encouraged 
the development of postgraduate train- 
ing. Some 22,000 graduate dentists were 
enrolled in continuation courses and 
special clinics in 1958. Many other 
graduate dentists were enrolled in hos- 
pital teaching programs. 

An important development in den- 
tistry in recent years has been the in- 
creasing use of hospitals by the profes- 
sion. The Council in the past decade 
has conducted a program of accredita- 
tion of hospital internships and _ resi- 
dencies and in 1958, there were ap- 
proved programs for 332 dental interns 
and 161 dental residents. Dental serv- 
ices have become a matter of routine in 
about one-third of the country’s hos- 
pitals. 


Dental Science 


Probably the greatest influence on the 
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extraordinary progress of dentistry in 
recent decades has been the result of 
dental research. Up to the turn of the 
century, extraction of teeth was still 
viewed as a cure-all for many diseases, 
including mental disease. Roentgen had 
discovered the x-ray five years before, 
but its use in dentistry was still in the 
future. Instead of microscopes and 
films, there were stereopticon slides. 
Virtually nothing was known about 
disease of the mouth. New procedures, 
new appliances, and new instruments 
gradually came into being, mostly from 
the offices of dental practitioners. 


Dental Research 


As scientific research progressed, ad- 
vances in so-called restorative dentistry 
were phenomenal. Among these were 
new filling materials, new means for 
cavity preparations, new technics and 
materials for treating denture patients, 
the introduction of procaine to elimi- 
nate pain, and above all, emphasis on 
conserving the diseased tooth. The 
early emphasis on technology gave way 
to the recognition that all the sciences 
could contribute to dental investiga- 
tion and there came a realization that 
the only genuine solution to the dental 
disease problem lay in prevention. 

Dental scientists have learned there 
is a distinct relationship between the 
rate of dental decay and the amount 
and nature of concentrated sugars con- 
sumed. They learned that decay activi- 
ty could be measured by a count of 
bacteria in the saliva. They discovered 
that a trace of fluorine in drinking 
water supplies was related to a low 
rate of dental decay. 

Other of the varied facets of modern 
dentistry are the new technics being 
developed for treating cleft lip and cleft 
palate patients and for preventing the 
ages-old congenital defect. Dental sci- 
entists are investigating the relation- 
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ship between dental disease and rheu- 
matic heart conditions. They are study- 
ing factors associated with oral cancer 
and attempting to devise new means of 
early detection; they are looking into 
various aspects of pyorrhea and gingi- 
vitis and other diseases of the dental 





An ancestor of the modern dental chairs: an 
1859 model—ornamented, but somewhat clumsy 
and ill-adapted to operative needs. 


tissues which outstrip dental decay as 
a cause of tooth loss. 

In addition they are using radioac- 
tive tracers, the electron microscope, 
polarized light, and transillumination 
in an effort to unlock the essential 
mystery of dental decay. They are 
studying facial deformities sometimes 
associated with malocclusion or so- 
called crooked teeth; they are also look- 
ing into the relationship of nutrition 
to dental disease and as a prenatal in- 
fluence on a child’s dental develop- 
ment. 

It was in 1916 that the A.D.A. began 
its direct sponsorship of research with 
grants to several universities. Since 1928 
it has maintained an investigation pro- 
gram in dental materials at the Na- 
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tional Bureau of Standards. It also con- 
ducts a biological research program at 
the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search. A program for the evaluation 
of products used in the treatment and 
prevention of dental disease was be- 
gun in 1930. The Association annually 
publishes Accepted Dental Remedies 
which reports on the usefulness and 
safety of hundreds of dental drugs and 
chemicals. Additionally, it issues peri- 
odically American Dental Association 
Specifications for Dental Materials. 

A new impetus to research, largely 
through the efforts of the profession, 
came in 1956 when the U.S. Congress 
approved a substantial increase in 
federal support for dental research ac- 
tivities. Now scientific investigations 
are being carried on in over eighty 
schools and research centers. Addition- 
ally, and mainly as a result of den- 
tistry’s urging, a building to replace the 
scattered facilities of the National In- 
stitute of Dental Research has been 
scheduled for construction at Bethesda, 
Maryland, during this, the Association’s 
centennial year. 


Professional Responsibility 


In the century that the American 
Dental Association has existed, the 
dental profession has become an essen- 
tial element in the nation’s health serv- 
ice. It has developed successful pro- 
grams to prevent disease and to make 
dental care increasingly available to all 
segments of the population. As a result 
of Association activities, in the past 
decade there has been increasing con- 
cern with dental care programs for the 
total population and especially for the 
younger age groups. Additionally, the 
past ten years have seen growing con- 
cern for the hospitalized, the chronical- 
ly ill, the aged, the handicapped child 
and others formerly considered “dental 
orphans.” 





The problem of providing dental 
services for a greatly expanding popula- 
tion has been met in good part by new 
scientific developments and by the 
availability of increased numbers of 
auxiliary personnel as dental hygienists 
and dental assistants. The important 
role of the dental auxiliary was official- 
ly underscored in 1958 when training in 
use of auxiliary personnel became a re- 
quired part of the curriculum of all 
dental schools. 


Children's Dental Health 


Early in the century, organized den- 
tistry recognized the importance of 
maintaining a child’s dental health as 
part of his future development. There 
were some efforts at providing dental 
health education for school children in 
various communities. A clinic for den- 
tistry for children was established in 
Boston. An American philanthropist, 
George Eastman, then established one 
in Rochester, New York, and subse- 
quently in several countries of Europe. 
These were research as well as treat- 
ment centers and the emphasis was on 
prevention. 

The American Dental Association 
encouraged these developments. In 
1938 its National Health Program 
Committee adopted a set of principles 
which formed the basis subsequently 
for “A Dental Health Program for the 
Community, State and Nation.” This 
document set out a guide-line for the 
development of programs to make den- 
tal care available to all who need it, re- 
gardless of income or geographical 
area, with emphasis on children. 

One of the significant advances of 
the profession in the last quarter of a 
century has been the inclusion of 
courses and training in dentistry for 
children as an important portion of the 
program in every dental school, 

In the field of dental health educa- 
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The earliest engine 
for turning burs— 
originating about 
1870—was 
driven by a 
foot treadle. 


tion, the A.D.A. has issued many mil- 
lions of booklets, leaflets, posters and 
other material, designed largely for 
children, since 1934. During the last 
eleven years it has also sponsored Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week 
to focus interest on the importance of 
sound dental health procedures for 
children as the most effective means for 
attaining life-long dental health. 
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The American Dental Association 
has been a factor in dental health ad- 
vances on a world scale through active 
support of the Federation Dentaire In- 
ternationale, an organization of nation- 
al dental societies, and through it, the 
World Health Organization. 

Dental health will be just one of the 
subjects to be considered in a study 
that will be taking place during this 
centennial year of the American Dental 
Association. In 1959, dentistry will be 
undergoing the most comprehensive 
survey in the history of the profession. 
The survey is being carried out by the 
American Council on Education at the 
request of the Association and centers 
on four fields: dental education, den- 
tal research, dental practice, and dental 
health. The objective is a precise in- 
ventory of dentistry in the United 
States to determine the course of the 
profession in the immediate years 
ahead. 


Dental Practice Acts 


A continuing concern of organized 
dentistry in the United States are laws 
directly designed to protect the health 
of the public. The last twenty-five years 
of the 19th century saw the adoption of 
dental practice acts in forty-two states. 
Until then, in much of the country, 
anyone who wanted to be a dentist 
could simply hang out a shingle. The 
dental pratice laws, now in existence 
in all the states and territories, mean 
that the practice of dentistry is now lim- 
ited to persons qualified to provide an 
essential health service for the public. 

An outgrowth of the state acts and 
a means of further elevating the stand- 
ards of dental practice throughout the 
country was the establishment in 1928 
of the National Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. The board conducts examina- 
tions in scientific knowledge and issues 














certificates of qualification that last 
year were accepted by the official licens- 
ing agencies of thirty-one states, two 
territories, the Army, Navy, and U, S. 
Public Health Service. 

The American Dental Association 
has been notably active in assuring high 
standards of dental care for men and 
women in military service. In World 
War II, some 22,000 dentists served in 
the armed forces, and since the out- 
break of the Korean conflict in 1950, 
about 14,000 dental officers have been 
in military service. 


Armed Forces 


The need for dental services in the 
armed forces was first recognized by 
military authorities during the Spanish- 
American War. The utilization of some 
thirty U. S. dentists employed on a 
contract basis by the Army for troops 
on duty in the Philippines was the fore- 
runner of the permanent Army Dental 
Corps which was established by Con- 
gress in 1911. The following year the 
Dental Corps of the Navy was created. 

Other legislation and regulations fol- 
lowed, all directed at improving the 
dental care of servicemen. In 1957, the 
A.D.A. actively supported the so-called 
“Career Incentive Program,” designed 
to build dental and medical services in 
the armed forces in which at least two- 
thirds of the doctors would be career 
officers. 

Early in the century, the organized 
profession sought the establishment of 
a public health department at the fed- 
eral level. The U. S. Public Health 
Service was formally established as 
such in 1912. Through the years, the 
Association has continually sought to 
increase the dental health and research 
activities of that agency. It has also 
strongly encouraged the establishment 
of dental public health departments in 
the states. 





Agencies of the American Dental As- 
sociation have maintained vigilance 


against unethical activities that consti- 


tute ‘a threat to public health. The so- 
called “Mail Order Denture Law” or 
Traynor Act was passed by Congress in 
1942 at the request of the Association 
to eliminate the activities of mail order 
dental laboratories. which, using the 
U. S. postal system, had been by-passing 
the state dental laws prohibiting their 
activities. 

With respect to the public’s health, 
the American Dental Association has 
been highly concerned with misleading 
claims for dentifrices. In July of 1958 
Association representatives testified be- 
fore a congressional committee to 
recommend legislation which would 
permit federal agencies to control 
“reckless claims in advertising.” The 
Association’s Council on Dental ‘Thera- 
peutics, which evaluates dental prod- 
ucts, has repeatedly reported that no 
dentifrice has been demonstrated to be 
of significant value in preventing oral 
disease. The Journal of the American 
Dental Association, which has com- 
mented frequently on... 

“the long and unhappy history of 
‘miracle’ dentifrices,” pointed out in 
one typical editorial that “hope always 
prevails that some day, somehow, some- 
one will discover a dentifrice that is a 
true preventive for dental caries . 
Those responsible for its discovery will 
receive everlasting gratitude for their 
contribution to the health and happi- 
ness of the human race.” 


Distinguished Record 


In carrying out its mission as the 
representative of the nation’s dentists, 
the “American Dental Association has 
amassed a distinguished record of serv- 
ice to the public. In its 100 years of 
existence the Association has been the 

Continued on page 35 
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EDITORIALS 








Retiring President Pollock 


“He profits most who serves best” is the motto of the Rotary International, 
coined some years ago by Arthur F. Sheldon. 

Robert J. Pollock, retiring president of the Illinois State Dental Society, is not a 
Rotarian, but it is obvious he has taken this motto for his own and put it into daily 
practice. We have had some mighty fine and enthusiastic presidents, but none bet- 
ter or more energetic than Bob. Many people have been called dynamic, but this 
seems too old-fashioned a term for Bob; atomic fits him better. 

For a great number of years he has worked—and worked hard—for dentistry in 
his local branch, in his alumni association, in the Chicago Dental Society, in 
the State Society, and in the American Dental Association. Now he has finished a 
fine term as president of the State Society and he needs some deserved rest. He 
won't get it one hundred per cent, though, because he recently was named a 
member of the Dentral Trade and Laboratory Relations Council of the A.D.A., 
and this is an arduous job. 

Bob has brought about many good changes in the State Society and recom- 
mended a number of others. During his year our Society has become more closely 
knit and unified. Of course the year was not all honey and roses; the biggest 
thorn was the illegal laboratory situation. But even this seemed a little closer to 
solution during his presidency. 

Irma Pollock, the other half of the team, will be as happy as her galloping hus- 
band that the year is over. She has not seen too much of Bob and neither have 
their friends. Dentists all over Illinois, however, have seen him and listened to 
him and been bolstered by his enthusiasm. 

Bob’s positive leadership has inspired a lot of confidence among the entire 
membership. The many hours he has put into the job have shown in the results. 
The State Society has taken a good step forward because of him. His willingness 
to continue working for organized dentistry is certainly the best insurance we have 
we will continue in that direction. 


Patient to Laboratory 


On the heels of our December issue, devoted to a recounting of our illegal lab- 
oratory woes, we should like to mention again something we should all know: 

No matter where your practice is, no matter what kind of patients you have, no 
matter who you are—please Don’T send a patient to a dental laboratory for any 
reason. 

Sending a patient to a laboratory can only breed trouble. It is a violation of 
your Code of Ethics, and it is one of the surest ways of helping the illegal 
laboratories. 

If you know of or suspect a violator of the Illinois Dental Practice Act, report 
him to the State Dental Society (632 Jefferson Building, Peoria) with as much 
pertinent information as possible. They will carry on from there.—W.P.S. 
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Aware of the dire threat to the 
public’s dental health posed by the 
activity of the so-called ‘“denturists,” 
the North Side Branch of the Chicago 
Dental Society has organized to combat 
this danger. Its program is as follows: 

The entire branch membership of 
some 700 dentists was listed individual- 
ly on 3” x 5” filing cards, and home ad- 
dresses were ascertained through tele- 
phone directories. Since dentists vote 
from their home addresses, these names 
were further classified according to 
respective state representative and sena- 
torial districts. 

The next step was to set up com- 
mittees, arbitrarily, for each of the 
voting areas, totalling approximately 
fifty “key” members. A meeting of these 
fifty dentists was called on last Decem- 
ber 10th. They were informed about 
desirable and undesirable legislation 
which may be forthcoming in the 1959 
session of the Illinois Legislature. A 
number of directories, listing the names 
and home addresses of the legislators, 
were obtained from the office of the 
Secretary of State and distributed. to 
the men present. 

Since the meeting was organized on 
the basis of voting districts, those pres- 
ent at the meeting sat together accord- 
ing to legislative areas. From among 
their group, a chairman for each district 
was elected, and, together with General 
Chairman Shapiro, these members 
make up the Dentists Committee. 

The general responsibility of each 


North Side Branch 


organizes to contact legislators 


by Isadore H. Shapiro, D.D.S. 


legislative area sub-committee is to dis- 
seminate information to all of the den- 
tists in its respective voting district— 
some nine legislative areas in which our 
members reside. This information con- 
cerns bills which organized dentistry 
will favor and oppose. The sub-commit- 
tee will also transmit necessary informa- 
tion to the legislators of their respective 
districts. 

At the December 10th meeting Karl 
S. Richardson, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Dental Society; Edgar T. 
Stephens, program director for the 
Joint Commission on Legislation and 
Law Enforcement of the Illinois State 
Dental Society; and Dr. Isadore H. 
Shapiro, chairman of the Dentists Com- 
mittee, emphasized emphatically that 
no contact action should be taken with 
legislators until such time as a direc- 
tive is issued from the office of the 
Secretary of the Illinois State Dental 
Society. The only exception would be 
in a case where a state legislator is a 
dentist’s personal friend. In that in- 
stance the dentist is at liberty to dis- 
cuss at any time the problem of the 
illegal practice of dentistry and its re- 
sulting harm to the oral health of the 
public. 

The Dentists Committee is set up to 
do within the confines of our branch— 
by residential and voting areas—what- 
ever will be most effective in directing 
the thinking of legislators toward ends 
which will protect public health. 

As a follow-up program of action, 





Chairman of the Dentists Committee, North Side Branch of the Chicago Dental 
Society. 
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district meetings were set up to contact 
all the dentists living in each of the 
voting areas to acquaint them with the 
program. The Dentists Committee will 
write each dentist of the North Side 
Branch, advising him of his ‘voting 
district, who his committee chairman is, 
and of the names and addresses of his 
state legislators—senator and _repre- 
senatives. Members will be cautioned 
not to flood these representatives with 
demands as this may have an adverse 
effect. 


As part of our educational program 
we have already sent out two mailings 
to our members. The first called at- 
tention to the fact that the “illegal” 
laboratories are again on the march; 
the second was a reprint of the argu- 
ments presented by the so-called “den- 
turists”—calling themselves the Inde- 
pendent Dental Laboratories Associa- 
tion—to the Illinois Medical Practice 
Act Commission (excerpts of which ap- 
peared in the December issue of the 
ILLiINoIs DENTAL JOURNAL). This re- 
print was accompanied by a program of 
action for the North Side Branch mem- 
bership. 

The Dentists Committee has secured 
some voluntary contributions from 
branch members for the purchase of 
materials and reprints from the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and other 
sources for distribution through our 
dental offices. These are to be used to 
educate our patients about the danger 
to their oral health posed by the illegal 
dental laboratories. 


The Dentists Committee of the 
North Side Branch has pledged itself 
to support any dental public relations 
program proposed by the Illinois State 
Dental Society. It will interview future 
legislative candidates on their position 
regarding the dental health of the 
public and their interest in support- 
ing adequate legislation for good public 
health; it will inform all dentists in 
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each voting district on the candidates’ 
views. 

All ethical dental laboratories shall 
receive the whole-hearted support of 
our members. The Dentists Committee 
also stands ready to cooperate with 
other branches or components which 
may set up similar programs and have 
members residing in over-lapping legis- 
lative districts. We pledge to keep our 
members constantly alerted and_ in- 
formed on the various actions taken 
and on what they can do. We feel that 
it is vital that all dentists be effectively 
organized, so that when the need arises, 
we—as well as all areas of the Illinois 
State Dental Society—can act in concert 
for the best interests of the public wel- 
fare and for the survival of dentistry. 

55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Illinois Dental Assistants Page 


‘ by Juanita Little, C.D.A., President 


Here we are into a new year, and the Illinois 
Dental Assistants Association is off to a good start 
with our fine Midwinter Meeting, which will be 
held this year on Saturday and Sunday, February 
7 and 8, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 
I can assure you that the program chairman, 
Maurine Wheeler, and the local arrangements 
chairmen, Lola Simon and Marie Venture, have left 
nothing to chance. A glance at the preliminary pro- 
gram on page 14 leads me to believe that we 
will have one of the most outstanding and enjoyable 
educational sessions ever! And the social events 
will be too good to miss. Heartfelt thanks to these 
capable workers for their efforts on our behalf. You 
are cordially invited and uRGED to attend this meeting, as there is much to 
gain from it. 

In addition to the speakers who give so willingly of their time and ability, many 
of our own members have worked very hard to prepare clinics for your enlighten- 
ment. Since they have made the effort, surely you can take time to view their 
clinics. Now with our many new societies, our other well established societies, and 
our almost 600 members, we are expecting a record turnout for the’ 19th Annual 
Meeting. 

The all-day Saturday meeting could present a problem for some of you, but 
I feel confident that if you frankly and intelligently explain to your doctor why 
you want and need this day off, no modern, progressive dentist will refuse you 
this favor. If it should be that you simply cannot be there on Saturday, there is 
nothing to prevent your attendance on Sunday. 





Our new A.D.A.A. president, Elma Troutman, has chosen “PERSEVERANCE” for 
her theme this year, and persevere we must in what we have begun. The work 
toward our goals has only begun; there is much yet to accomplish. If you have 
any sincerity of purpose about your career as a dental assistant, you realize that 
if we are to advance to the point where we will be recognized as a profession, we 
must work together as a group. A group is only as strong as the members who 
comprise it. Therefore, you, your co-operation, your interest—all are essential 
if we are to make any gains. 

Enthusiasm is contagious; show some! It will be difficult to convince anyone of 
your interest in dental assisting if you make no effort to participate in the ac- 
tivities of the Association. In this year, let us make a new start. Will you take a 

Assistants Page continued on page 30 
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step towards becoming a better trained assistant, or do you prefer to remain a 
janitor in a white uniform? The choice is yours. 


I’m looking forward to seeing each and every one of you in February, and 
remember, Dental Assistants, you are very welcome at the February meeting 
whether or not you are a member of the I. D. A. A. 

Be sure to read all of Maurine Wheeler’s preliminary program in this issue 
of the ILLINoIs DENTAL JouRNAL, and make your plans now to be with us. 





ciation are asked to contact: 





All dental assistants interested in becoming members of the Illinois 
Dental Assistants Association and the American Dental Assistants Asso- 


Miss Lorraine Scapillato 
Membership Chairman 

Illinois Dental Assistants Ass’n. 
2102 S. 48th Court 

Cicero 50, Illinois 








Assistants Program Midwinter Meeting (Continued from page 15) 


Mrs. Lola Simons, 5962 N. E. Circle 
Avenue, Chicago 31, or 

Marie Venture, 629 S. Jackson Street, 
Hinsdale. 

Reservations should be made in ad- 
vance if possible. 

Since an organization is no stronger 
than the interest of its membership, I 
am counting on your support at our 
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February meeting. Your officers and 
committee members are looking for- 
ward to seeing all of you—who read 
this—at the Conrad Hilton, February 
7, at 9:00 a.m. Please don’t disappoint 
us. 


115%, W. Front Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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Atomic Warfare 


and the dentist 


The possibility of a nuclear attack 
on this area—or any area in the na- 
tion—may seem remote, or even un- 
real. We must never let ourselves fall 
into such a state of apathy. There is 
no reason, of course, for you to lose 
any sleep over it. There are plenty of 
people in Washington who do that. But 
we must be realistically alert to the pos- 
sibility of such an attack and be pre- 
pared for it. 

Such preparations can never be com- 
plete, simply because there is no way 
to know exactly what to expect in a nu- 
clear attack. Flexible preparations that 
will allow community leaders to meet 
any kind of an emergency seem to be 
called for. This sort of preparation calls 
for leadership of a high quality. This is 
where you gentlemen come in. Not on- 
ly will you serve as part of the medical 
team in the event of atomic warfare, 
but there will be a great need for in- 
telligent leaders who will help com- 
munities survive so they can rebuild the 
nation. 

As you are aware, a nuclear attack on 
this community would change your role 
from that of dentists. A 20-kiloton 
bomb—the size that nearly destroyed 
Hiroshima—would kill 300,000 persons 
and injure 300,000. A one-megaton 
bomb—or 50 times the Hiroshima size 
—could kill half a million persons and 
injure a like number. A really “all-out” 
attack on a metropolitan area could re- 
sult in millions of casualties. The Army 


by Representative Melvin Price 


Surgeon General's office estimates that 
for every 500,000 injured there will be 
needed 250,000 hospital beds, 20,000 
physicians, 3,000 anesthetists, and 50,- 
000 nurses. It’s obvious that any such 
disaster would cause a great disparity 
between what is needed to care for 
wounded and what is available. 

The dental profession represents a 
considerable potential source of medical 
personnel that could be made available 
immediately for service under emer- 
gency conditions. There are about 90,- 
000 licensed dentists in the United 
States and 220,000 physicians. Com- 
bining forces in an emergency may 
mean the difference between success 
and failure in putting a community 
back on its feet. After an atomic attack 
dentists can give their full attention to 
casualty care. There would be little 
need for dental care, as such; but your 
very valuable assistance would be need- 
ed for the more urgent survival prob- 
lems. Most important, dentists are emi- 
nently well qualified to assume casual- 
ty care responsibilities because of your 
training and experience. In fact, in 
some areas of patient care, many den- 
tists even excel over the average physi- 
cian. 

Your background in basic biologic 
and medical sciences parallel that of 
physicians. In some schools, you take 
the same courses. Your broad knowl- 
edge and understanding of the princi- 
ples of medicine and surgery would cer- 





Presented at the Madison District Dental Society meeting, October 21, 1958, 
Edwardsville. 
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tainly be sufficient for you to grasp 
quickly the fundamentals of almost 
any treatment that would be required 
in an emergency. Certain professional 
skills are common to both dentistry and 
medicine—such as suturing of wounds; 
administration of anesthetices; prescrip- 
tion of hypnotic, analgesic, and other 
drugs; control of hemorrhage; surgical 
techniques and many others. Some den- 
tal specialists have also had extensive 
hospital experience in the manage- 
ment of oral surgery patients and could 
be delegated additional responsibilities 
appropriate to these abilities. Mechani- 
cal ingenuity and manual dexterity are 
characteristic traits of your profession 
and would be especially useful. They 
would permit you to improvise emer- 
gency equipment, devise new ways of 
solving problems, and learn rapidly new 
skills for surgical treatment of patients. 


Recovery Periods 


Recovery from a disaster probably 
would be divided into two periods. First 
would come the emergency period 
which would take roughly forty-eight 
hours. Here we would be concerned pri- 
marily with the prevention of death; the 
intensification period would follow 
when efforts to re-establish order would 
be organized and patients would be giv- 
en more definitive care. 

The ideal situation, of course, would 
be to have well qualified physicians di- 
rect and carry out all of the many 
phases of emergency treatment. But 
their numbers are hopelessly inade- 
quate. Even in minor emergencies there 
sometimes have not been enough phy- 
sicians immediately available; in a ma- 
jor catastrophe the deficiency would be 
overwhelming. Dentists can back up 
physicians or replace them, so that they 
can be employed elsewhere for more 
specialized functions. 

It is difficult to agree with some who 
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say the dentist should be used primari- 
ly for administration of first aid in mass 
casualty management. First aid is the 
layman’s job. There are enough Red 
Cross volunteers, boy scouts, girl scouts, 
and similarly trained persons available 
for this work. The dentist will be much 
more needed elsewhere because he has 
much greater potentialities. Using him 
on a first aid team would be a waste of 
professional resources. 


Triage Officers 


The dentist could much better be 
used in the role of a triage officer. This 
is a grisly but necessary job that must 
be done in an attack emergency. Some 
priority must be made for caring for 
wounded, It is necessary to differentiate 
between ‘those who will survive with- 
out professional care; those who will 
not survive in spite of extensive care; 
and those who would not survive with- 
out care, but who can be helped by 
prompt treatment. 

It is only the latter group that can be 
considered for professional attention. 
Since many persons must go untreated 
because of shortages of personnel and 
supplies, all effort must be channeled 
toward doing the most good for the 
greatest number of patients. The Army 
Surgeon General’s Office believes two 
groups of persons must be by-passed in 
major emergencies. These groups would 
be persons helplessly injured or in- 
jured to such an extent that a dispro- 
portionate amount of resources would 
have to be concentrated on them. Ob- 
viously, decisions in this area are of the 
most serious nature. The triage officer 
often has the power of life or death over 
the casualties he must evaluate. For this 
reason, it is best that the ablest and 
most experienced surgeons available be 
assigned to this responsibility. ‘They 
should be capable of making quick and 
accurate diagnosis and prognoses. 
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In situations Where no physician is 
available, it is most rational to use a 
dentist as the triage officer. Even where 
a physician is available for making the 
evaluations but needs an assistant, the 
dentist is the most logical choice. That 
would make additional physicians avail- 
able for medical and surgical treatment. 

In mass destruction disasters, trauma- 
tic injuries predominate. It is estimated 
that a nuclear bomb blast would result 
in traumatic injuries for eighty-five per 
cent of the casualties. This means emer- 
gency surgery would be one of the most 
important life-saving measures. Again, 
because the number of surgeons is like- 
ly to be woefully small for the need, you 
can be used to great advantage as as- 
sistant surgeons. In some cases, you 
would probably work alone—in such 
cases, for instance, as stopping hemor- 
rhages, maintaining airways, debride- 
ment of wounds, and similar tasks. 


Dentist Anesthetists 


Another area in which the dentist 
can perform an important function is 
techniques of local infiltration anesthe- 
sia, and you can be taught the block in- 
jections for various regions of the body 
very quickly if, indeed, you don’t al- 
ready know how. Study of personnel re- 
sources shows a great disproportion be- 
tween the numbers of available sur- 
geons and the available anesthetists. 
Because of this, one of the greatest con- 
tributions that can be made by the den- 
tist in mass casualty care is in emer- 
gency anesthesia. Almost all dentists 
have the educational background to 
learn general anesthesia, many have had 
experience in its administration, and 
some are very proficient in it. 

Shock therapy is one of the most im- 
portant phases of casualty treatment. It 
has been estimated that eight out of 
ten casualties in a wartime air attack 
would be in some stage of incipient or 


frank shock. Not only blood loss from 
wounds but also psychic factors will in- 
crease the number of shock cases. In- 
travenous fluid therapy is important in 
these cases and can be done well under 
the direction of dentists. Antibiotics, 
blood and plasma volume expanders, 
and other medical supplies are useless 
unless’ they can be properly adminis- 
tered by competent personnel. Dentists 
are quite familiar with the use of many 
drugs and, with a small amount of ad- 
ditional training, can render valuable 
assistance in medical care. 


Prescription Duty 


The prescription of sedatives, anal- 
gesics, and antibiotics is another phase 
of medical care that can be delegated 
almost entirely to dentists in emer- 
gencies. You are all thoroughly familiar 
with the use of drugs of these types. 

In a wartime nuclear disaster burn 
treatment would also be of extreme im- 
portance. Large numbers of profession- 
al persons are needed for burn therapy. 
Even in normal times, the sudden ar- 
rival of twenty burn cases can totally 
disrupt the operation of the average 
hospital. In an air raid on one of our 
large cities, it is quite probable that as 
many as 200,000 may suffer from burns. 
The care problems involved would be 
staggering. Here again, the dentist can 
be used to direct nursing personnel in 
treatment. 

Treatment for radiation would prob- 
ably not come during the emergency 
period since symptoms in survivors do 
not occur for several days after expo- 
sure except in high lethal doses. Pa- 
tients who would show symptoms the 
first day or so after an attack could not 
be expected to survive. 

In all disasters, whether from natural 
causes or wartime attack, the people in- 
volved are subjected to unusual psycho- 
logical stresses. They often cannot take 
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care of themselves. Early attention to 
patients suffering from emotional trau- 
ma can. avert psychiatric care. Your 
training and experience make you high- 
ly competent in handling patients who 
are suffering emotionally. Most den- 
tists are very adept at allaying appre- 
hension, and you can be used to great 
advantage to do the work of psycholo- 
gists or psychiatrists whose numbers 
would be entirely inadequate to fill the 
anticipated need. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
jobs dentists can perform in this emer- 
gency period would be as public health 
administrators. An atomic calamity 
would create huge problems of sanita- 
tion and control of communicable dis- 
eases. Mass evacuation brings stagger- 
ing difficulties in control of public 
health. Such administration requires 
people who understand the health 
problems and have a knowledge of bac- 
teriology and disease. Physicians nor- 
mally fill this type of job. But since they 
are best used during a disaster in pa- 
tient care, it would be prudent to have 
dentists direct the work. 


Rehabilitation Period 


We have been talking about the 
emergency perind—the first day or so 
after an attack. Now, we might turn to 
rehabilitation of a community. Casualty 
care will change from life-saving meas- 
ures to definitive treatment of the in- 
jured. The role of the dentist in this 
stage of affairs will change. You prob- 
ably would not be required as much for 
surgical and medical treatment of pa- 
tients. But a great deal of surgery and 
fracture work still would remain, and 
the need for your services as anesthetists 
would still be urgent. It is during this 
time, too, that you would get back to 
your chosen profession as there would 
then be time to take care of dental 
emergencies, jaw and facial injuries. 
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During this time, public health ad- 
ministration would continue to.be an 
important job that could be done by 
dentists. Physicians would be spending 
their full time on patient care for weeks 
—even months—after an atomic disas- 
ter. So you would probably have charge 
of direction of sanitation measures, se- 
curity of food and water, evacuation of 
patients, distribution of medical sup- 
plies, maintenance of casualty records, 
assignment of health personnel, and 
preventive medicine measures. 


Vital Role 


I presume you’ve heard much of what 
I’ve said before, and I hope what I’ve 
said does not conflict with what you’ve 
been told by others. But even if there 
has been some duplication, I hope that 
one thing above all has come through 
to you. Your function is not only im- 
portant, but vital, if your community 
is to survive a nuclear attack. There is 
no way of knowing ahead of time what 
will happen to community government 
leaders, but I think it’s natural for the 
people to turn to their professional 
men for leadership in such a case. 

We've been discussing your role in 
the event of a nuclear war, so now it 
might be well to go over briefly the 
atom’s peaceful application to your pro- 
fession. Atomic radiation or energy 
has had a profound effect upon den- 
tistry. And, in turn, dentistry has had 
some effect upon the development and 
use of various aspects of atomic energy. 
More and more members of your pro- 
fession are taking advantage of such 
uses of radiation for treating oral can- 
cer, diagnoses, and for dental research. 
The use of radiation has come a long 
way since the days nearly sixty-five years 
ago when the first dental x-ray was made 
—an x-ray, incidentally, that took twen- 
ty-five minutes for the exposure. Now, 
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no factor plays’ a more important part 
in the practice of dentistry. 

In addition, the use of atomic radia- 
tion in the form of gamma rays has an 
equally important role in the treat- 
ment of oral cancer. Oral cancer occurs 
in about three per cent of all individu- 
als and accounts for about two per cent 
of all deaths by cancer. Certain types 
of oral cancer respond well to radiation 
therapy. In fact, if caught early enough, 
tumors can be completely eradicated. 

Much research has been done to in- 
vestigate the effect of various types of 
radiation on normal oral tissue. This 
has come about because of the wide- 
spread use of atomic radiation for peace- 
ful uses and for warfare. Within re- 
cent years both your profession and 
your patients have become aware of po- 
tential hazards arising from the care- 
less use of dental, as well as other types 
of x-ray equipment. The large-scale 
experimental, medical and _ industrial 
application of electromagnetic and cor- 
puscular radiation may well justify the 
extremely careful use of x-ray radiation. 
Techniques and safeguards, however, 
have been worked out which are suf- 





ficient to prevent untoward effects from 
the use of the x-ray in dentistry. So it is 
not likely that the dental profession will 
ever wish to decrease or discontinue the 
use of X-ray for diagnostic or treatment 
purposes. 

Radioisotopes—the radioactive forms 
of the element such as uranium—are 
extremely useful in research work as 
tracers or indicators. It is encouraging 
to know that they are being uséd with 
greater frequency and more rewarding 
effect in the studies of metabolism, in 
prevention and control of dental caries, 
in the study of calcification of bone and 
teeth, in the study of tooth formation, 
and in the effects of dental medicants. 

It is clear the age of the atom is only 
beginning, and we hope it is a long age. 
It will most certainly be if we have the 
wisdom and moral strength to deal 
with the forces that threaten our free 
world. With such wisdom and moral 
strength, there is no need for us ever to 
suffer the nuclear holocaust that we 
neverthless must prudently prepare for. 
Meanwhile, the peaceful atomic age 
promises to be an age of plenty, of bet- 
ter health, and of better living for all. 


Century of Dental Health Service (Continued from page 25) 


leader in establishing dentistry as a 
major health profession. Through its 
efforts the education and training of 
dentists in the United States today is 
subject to the disciplines of the nation’s 
great universities and is unexcelled 
anywhere in the world. Through its 
efforts, dental science and dental re- 
search have moved rapidly forward pro- 
viding greater knowledge and improved 
procedures for the prevention and con- 
trol of dental disease. Through its ef- 
forts, the dental profession has led in 


devising and encouraging programs 
designed to make available the benefits 
of health care to the entire public “re- 
gardless of income or location.” 

A centennial is more than a time for 
counting the past; it is a time for 
measuring the future. The profession 
today can face a second “Century of 
Health Service” with reasonable ex- 
pectancy of achieving marked improve- 
ments in the public’s health through 
continuing advancements in the science 
of dentistry. 
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February 3 


February 8-11 


February 8-14 


February 19 


February 26 


March 3 


March 9 


May 11-14 


September 14-18 
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Decatur District Dental Socie 
“Periodontia for the General Practitioner’—Dr. Ver- 
non J. Haas of Bloomington 


Midwinter Meeting 
of the Chicago Dental Society 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Children's Dental Health Week 

Order your educational material now from the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, 222 E. Superior Street, 
Chicago 11 


Whiteside-Lee Dental Society 
Monthly meeting 
Gordon’s Restaurant, Sterling 


Winnebago County Dental Society 

Special meeting on illegal dental practices and labora- 
tories 

Speakers: Mr. John R. Porter and Mr. Edgar ‘I. 
Stephens 


omponents 


alendar 


Decatur District Dental Society 
“Time and Motion Studies for Efficient Dental Opera- 
tion”—Dr. John A. Anderson, Chicago 


Northwest District Dental Society 
“Anesthesia: Mandibular Considerations’ — Cook 


Waite film 
Elks Club, Freeport 


95th Annual Meeting—lilinois State Dental Society 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria 


100th Annual Meeting—American Dental Association 
New York City 











COMPONENTS 


NORTHWEST 


A brief review of news of the North- 
west District brings to attention the 
saddening of two of our members’ 
homes because of death—Dr. Hoy at 
Shannon passed away following a severe 
heart attack, and we were all shocked 
at the tragic death of the daughter of 
Dr. Holmes in Chadwick due to an 
automobile accident. 

On the brighter side we recall the 
tremendous celebration in Freeport of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate centennial. 
The dental assistants association, with 
support from the dental society, entered 
a float in the parade depicting 100 
years of dentistry. The main attraction 
was Dr. Snyder who at ninety-four years 
of age still attends every one of our 
meetings. The float was given a 2nd 
place award. 

This fall again brought out the 
hunters for another deer season here in 
Illinois. The bow season really seems 
to be catching on, but no kills were 
recorded by this method from our mem- 
bers; as Alzeno says, you would rather 
miss one with a bow than to get one 
with a shot gun. Alzeno and Fisher had 
interesting stories about the one that 
got away, but George Vogelei and his 
moose trip sounds the most exciting. 

More on the serious side, our month- 
ly meetings were resumed this autumn 
with some fine speakers lined up by 
Pete Griffo, our program chairman. Dr. 
W. G. Gordon of Chicago gave a very 
fine clinic on “Full Mouth Recon- 
struction” in September, followed by 
Dr. F. J. O’Grady in October who in- 
spired us on “Root Canal Therapy.” 

Also this fall we had a fine report by 





Bill Hermsmeier on the aspect of “Den- 
tal Education in Illinois.” Here is 
something which really needs our help. 

Entering the holiday season now, the 
annual ladies night saw a large group 
of us at the Germania enjoying an eve- 
ning meal and some real lively Dixie- 
land music, provided by Dan Reming- 
ton from the Wagon Wheel in Rock- 
ton.—Dan Griffiths 


G. V. BLACK 


On November 19th a good turnout of 
G. V. Black members met for our regu- 
lar monthly meeting at Hotel Leland. 
After the dinner, a fine talk was pre- 
sented by Dr. Graham O. Davies of 
Chicago. In “Legal Considerations in 
Dentistry,” Dr. Davies reviewed some 
of the basic elements of the law as re- 
lated to dental practice. 

The auxiliary met the same evening 
and after dinner was treated to a most 
interesting skit, “Mock Jury Trial,” by 
members of the Sangamon County Bar 
Association. 

Planning for the state meeting in 
May took Bob Norton and three Jims 
to Peoria. The latter are identified as 
Jim Bradley, program chairman for the 
annual meeting; Jim Bunch, the clinic 
chairman; and Jim Donelan, president- 
elect of the State Dental Society. Bob 
Norton is chairman of publicity. 

Jim Donelan has been very busy in- 
deed travelling between Springfield and 
Peoria and Chicago. Your editor can at- 
test to the above since he met Jim 
on the train two weeks in a row coming 
from Chicago. Jim has also been at- 
tending the meetings of a State Society 
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committee that has been meeting with 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the purpose of clarifying the 
five hour school law in Illinois. Other 
members of this committee, all mem- 
bers of G. V. Black, are Wilbur Reece, 
chairman; Dick King, John Zur, and 
Bert Gilbert. 

Our busy president, Bob Norton, was 
in Monticello recently for a meeting of 
the Joint Committee on the School 
Health Program. Bob represented the 
Illinois State Dental Society at this 
meeting. Bob displayed his journalistic 
talents in the fine article on Dental 
Health Education that appeared in the 
November issue of the ILLINoIs DENTAL 
JOURNAL. 

John Donelan and his wife drove 
South to attend the Greater New Or- 
leans Dental Conference. John reports 
that the four day meeting was very in- 
formative. 

John Wilson enjoyed two weeks in 
Florida. Jack Cannon’s trip to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, resulted in Jack’s pur- 
chase of another filly, which is now in 
training and will probably carry the 
Cannon colors in future races. 

Paul Durkin was home from Dallas 
for Thanksgiving. Orvis Hoag vaca- 
tioned in Florida, and John Zur took a 
week off from his duties in the Division 
of Dental Health. 

John Ketterer has moved to a new 
address, and is in the process of straight- 
ening out the inevitable effects of mov- 
ing. John was quite happy with his 
daughter Connie’s showing at the In- 
ternational in Chicago. Connie brought 
home a sixth place. 

While Bill Sturm has been hard at 
work at the office, his ponies have really 
been making the circuit in the Middle 
‘ West, as well as appearances in Texas 
and Louisiana. 

Keith Olsan reports that his wife 
really likes her new Renault. Dale Lam- 
bert has been checking his future Christ- 
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mas tree crop. Between practice and his 
duties as school dentist in Springfield, 
Don Durbin has little time to spare. 

From Jacksonville comes news that 
Jim Bunch is president of the School 
Board. Ross Bradley attended a State 
Council Meeting in Peoria, and Ray 
Templin and his family enjoyed a week- 
end in Chicago. 

Jim Bradley spoke to the Jackson- 
ville group at their November meeting. 

Ted Carter has completely remodeled 
his home in Petersburg. Ted is a major 
in the Air Force Reserve. 


From Lincoln we hear that Ed Knock- 
el was back for a short while from Tuc- 
son and seems to. enjoy his new home 
very much. The new officers of the den- 
tal staff of the Abraham Lincoln Hospi- 
tal are Ralph Mills, president; John 
Shute, vice-president; and Dean Doolen, 
Jr., secretary. John Shute has been ac- 
tive in the Quarterback Club, and Bob 
Goebel’s son, Bob, is a mainstay of Lin- 
coln High School basketball team. 


Jerry Millhon gave a talk before the 
Chicago Society of Oral Surgeons on 
December 12th. 

The annual dinner at St. John’s Hos- 
pital in Springfield brought a good rep- 
resentation for G. V. Black with the 
following men present: Blanchard, Ne- 
poschlan, Esper, Webster, McDermott, 
Millhon, Curren, Bradley, Booth, and 
Cannon. 

Len Esper and Chauncy Cross are 
proud fathers after the additions to 
their families. 

Tom McDermott was out for a day 
and a half. Construction has been 
started on Tom’s new home. 


J. R. Jones certainly was the good 
Samaritan. Walking to work one morn- 
ing he found your editor’s shingle in a 
street excavation a block from its nor- 
mal location, retrieved it, and left it at 
the entrance to the office. The mystery 
of the detached sign on one’s doorstep 
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was Clarified later in the day by a phone 
call from Dr. Jones. 

Bob Booth has remodeled the recep- 
tion area in his office. Bob Curren is re- 
tiring as head of the dental depart- 
ment at Memorial Hospital in Spring- 
field. 

The Bank Plan that G. V. Black in- 
troduced three years ago when Dale 
Lambert was president has been re- 
ceived so well that the discount rate 
has been reduced from 4% to 2%. 

E. C. Jordan and Ben Singler have 
been taking in some of the pro-basket- 
ball games in St. Louis. 

—Milford Franks, Jr. 


DECATUR 


On Tuesday, February 3, Dr. Vernon 
J. Haas of Bloomington will speak on 
“Periodontia for the General Practi- 
tioner.” Our January meeting was held 
at the Decatur Club at which Dr. Les- 
ter Boyd gave us an afternoon and eve- 
ning presentation on occlusal equilibra- 
tion. 

The Decatur Dental Wives met at 
Greider’s on December 11 for their 
monthly luncheon. 

The Decatur Dental Assistants held 
their annual Christmas party at the 
Blue Mill. Norma Baxley was busy at- 
tending luncheons and dinner this day, 
as she was at the wives’ meeting in the 
afternoon and the assistants’ dinner in 
the evening. 

Congratulations to Bill Alwert and 
his wife on their first-born, a fine baby 
girl. Walt Winter traveled to Washing- 
ton, D.C. for a pre-Christmas visit with 
relatives. Bob Stengel bagged several 
Canadian geese in southern Illinois. 
Goodwin, Wolfe, ‘Tener and Cruse re- 
turned from their Bull Shoals, Arkan- 
sas, trip with the usual number of fish 
stories. Emmett Jurgens and Austin 
Stiles attended the December meeting 


of the Chicago Society of Oral Sur- 
geons.—Emmett Jurgens 


PEORIA 


Lorin B. McEwen was elected vice- 
president of the Illinois Unit of the 
American Society of Dentistry for Chil- 
dren. In conjunction with this office he 
will serve as chairman of its member- 
ship committee. We also understand 
that Mac will be on an extensive motor 
tour of Mexico with his family over the 
Christmas holiday season. 

Clarke E. Chamberlain was re-elected 
secretary of the American Academy of 
Periodontology at its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Louis F. Tinthoff was one of 167 den- 
tists from the United States and Can- 
ada who received a fellowship in the 
American College of Dentists in con- 
nection with their 38th annual convo- 
cation in Dallas. 

Remember that February 18 is the 
annual dinner dance at Mt. Hawley 
Country Club, and the excursion to Up- 
john in Kalamazoo will be in March. 

—Robert Niebuhr 


McLEAN 


At our monthly meeting we were 
singularly pleased to honor two of our 
members with fifty-year pins. They 
have both been a credit to their pro- 
fession and society. They are Drs. Gus 
D. Shaffer and Charles G. Shaddle. 

Dr. Shaffer is a graduate of the Chi- 
cago College of Dental surgery in the 
year of 1905. It was during the time of 
some pioneering greats on the staff of 
Chicago College—Drs. Puterbaugh, 
Buckley, Logan, Dittmar, and Case to 
name a few. Upon graduation, Gus 
practiced with Dr. L. Locket in Bloom- 
ington before starting his own practice. 
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He has held offices in our society dur- 
ing his career and is a life member of 
the State Society. 

Dr. Charles G. Shaddle was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University Den- 
tal School in 1908 and is in general 
practice with his son Lloyd. He is a 
life member of the American Dental 
Association and has been active in pro- 
fessional and civic life during his many 
years in Forrest. 

We are very pleased to have such men 
as these among us and look forward to 
many years of continued support and 
inspiration from them. 

Our meeting, incidentally, was well 
attended. Dr. Dillman of Colfax pre- 
sented a program on “Stannous Fluo- 
ride’s Place in Dentistry.” Principal 
speaker was Dr. Muhler. 

Only other news of note: Will Baltz 
is back from Mexico with appropriate 
loot. and anecdotes. 

A happy and prosperous new year to 
you all.—Cliff Sperry 


DANVILLE 


The December meeting was held at 
the Grier Lincoln Hotel. Election of of- 
ficers was held and Al. J. Cohen was 
elected president for 1959. Fellow of- 
ficers are Basil Geckler, secretary; Karl 
Frievogel, treasurer; and the following 
directors: Phil Laurence, term expir- 
ing 1959; A. K. Bush, 1960; Ned Ring, 
1961. Lyons Dunn, J. D. Wilson, and 
J. C. Higgison were members of the 
Nominating Committee. 

Jack Miller, Ned Ring, Herb Heaton, 
Phil Laurencé, Ken Toy, and I attend- 
ed. the Dental Alumni Day at Illinois. 
Herb was elected alumni vice-president, 
and yours truly was elected to the board 
of directors. The program was good, 
and it certainly was nice to see all of the 
old classmates again. 

Dr. Edward Thompson of the Carle 
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Clinic in Urbana presented the program 
at the December meeting. His subject 
was a paper entitled ‘““The Psychology 
of Poise.” It dealt with the evolution of 
patient attitudes when the dentist is 
presenting his case and discussing serv- 
ices. 

As we go to press Ken Toy and wife 
are expecting a new arrival momentar- 
ily. Sorry no last minute report. 

—William B. Brady 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


An afternoon and evening meeting of 
the Fox River Valley Dental Society was 
held November 19, at the Baker Hotel, 
St. Charles. 

The speaker was Dr. Victor L. Steffel 
of Columbus, Ohio, currently professor 
of prosthetics and chairman of the par- 
tial denture department of Ohio State 
University School of Dentistry. His sub- 
ject was “Various Facets and Related 
Phases of Removal Partial Denture 
Service.” A part of the subject was pre- 
sented during the afternoon session 
which began at 3:30 p.m. A dinner was 
served at 6:30, and the remainder of the 
program presented during the evening. 
His talk was illustrated with slides. 

The December meeting will be a 
Christmas dinner-dance for members 
and their ladies at the Baker Hotel, St. 
Charles, on December 16. 

—P. J. Kartheiser 


LaSALLE 


We were lucky to get our December 
meeting in before the wintry weather 
and all the snow arrived. This was a 
joint meeting of the society’ and the 
auxiliary, December 4th, at the Ottawa 
Elks Club. There was a business meet- 
ing followed by a Civil Defense movie. 
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Plans were made for our next meeting, 
January 22, at LaSalle with Postma of 
Peru as chairman. Plans are to have 
an all day dental meeting at the Kas- 
kaskia Hotel in LaSalle with a program 
including crown and bridge, direct and 
indirect, etc. Plans are also progressing 
for the North East District all day 
seminar on April 9th which the LaSalle 
Dental Society will sponsor at the Kas- 
kaskia Hotel. At this one event we 
would like 100% attendance of all mem- 
bers of our society. 

The women’s auxiliary elected officers 
as follows: Mrs. Coveny of Streator, 
president; Mrs. Miller of Ottawa, vice- 
president; Mrs. Genter of Ottawa, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Hopkins of Mendota, 
secretary. They had an enjoyable pro- 
gram and Mrs. Lenz of Ottawa showed 
colored slides of Hawaii. 

The dental assistants have started to 
form an organization in LaSalle County, 
and we will receive more news from 
them in the future. 

The Ahnger’s of Spring Valley just 
recently had a new daughter. 

Christoff of Ottawa, Lecocq of La- 
Salle, Dahman of Streator, and yours 
truly all attended the fine Homecoming 
program at the University of Illinois 
in December.—Vernon R. Damer 


ST. CLAIR 


The St. Clair District Dental Society 
at its fall meeting in Carlyle, October 
8, proposed Dr. Robert H. Hundley of 
E. St. Louis for state president in 1961. 
Bob is eminently qualified and a hard 
worker for the societies on local, state 
and national levels. He will do every- 
thing in his power to promote the wel- 
fare of organized dentistry. 

The all day session planned by Presi- 
dent Harry Potts and his committee in- 
cluded three essayists. “Management of 
Medical Emergencies in the Dental 


Office” was presented by our own Bruno 
Kwapis. “Precautionary Measures for 
the Patient, Operator and Office Person- 
nel When Using the X-Ray” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. William E. Koch Jr., 
radiodontist of St. Louis, Missouri. And 
Robert E. French, chemical engineer of 
the Illinois State Department of Public 
Health explained “Radiation Hazards.” 

The ladies auxiliary held its meeting 
and enjoyed a day of entertainment, 
joining the dentists for the banquet in 
the evening. Honors for their fifty years 
in the practice of dentistry went to Drs. 
C. R. Hough of Belleville and R. I. 
Moreland of E. St. Louis. A pin and 
certificate from the State Society was 
presented by Robert Hundley. 

Lt. Col. E. L. Perry, of the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, was the after dinner 
speaker who gave a progress report on 
the Kaskaskia River dam located at 
Carlyle. 

At the business meeting we voted to 
change our constitution and bylaws so 
that the fiscal year coincides with that 
of the State Society. 

J. E. Basler Jr. and Robert W. Red- 
path were welcomed as new members 
to our St. Clair District. Dr. Basler was 
graduated from the St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry in 1956. A 
former resident of Jennings, Missouri, 
he is married to the former Theresa 
Renner of Belleville, Illinois. They are 
the proud parents of a baby daughter 
named Ann, born last November 20th. 
He opened his office for the general 
practice of dentistry in the Commercial 
Building in Belleville. He is quite 
pleased about this location since his 
father is originally from Mascoutah. 

Bob Redpath is a Marissa boy and 
was graduated from St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry in 1958. He is 
engaged in the general practice of den- 
tistry with his father Robert W. Red- 
path, Sr. He and his wife, Mary Jane, 

Continued on page 45 
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CURRENT NEWS 








DENTAL HEALTH LIMERICKS 


On page 838 of the December Jour- 
NAL was printed a sample 1959 State 
Limerick Contest blank for Children’s 
Dental Health Week, February 8-14. 

One of these copies should go to each 
school child in each component so- 
ciety’s areas. The distribution of the 
blanks is the responsibility of the com- 
ponent, and every component is en- 
couraged to participate. 

For further information and lim- 
erick blanks, please contact Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Sowle, 2126 N. Main Street, 
Rockford. 


ST. LOUIS HOMECOMING 


Alumni of the Saint Louis University 
School of Dentistry have planned a two- 
day homecoming celebration to coin- 
cide with the all-University homecom- 
ing January 30-31. 

Dentists from throughout the country 
are expected in Saint Louis for the 
celebration, built around the homecom- 
ing basketball game Saturday night, 
January 31. The University’s Billikens 
will meet the Houston team at Saint 
Louis’ Kiel Auditorium. 

James G. (Jimmy) Conzelman, na- 
tionally known as the colorful ex-coach 
of the Chicago Bears, will be master of 
ceremonies at a Dental Alumni Lunch- 
eon at the Chase Hotel at noon on the 
day of the game. 

Following the luncheon, the dental 
alumni will move on to the all-Uni- 
versity homecoming cocktail party in 
the University Gymnasium and_ itm- 
mediately prior to the basketball game 
will attend a buffet dinner in the Uni- 
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versity cafeteria. A “victory dance” will 
be held in the refectory of the Audito- 
rium following the game. 

The Dental Alumni will actually be- 
gin their homecoming celebration on 
the Friday before (January 30) with a 
luncheon at noon in the Medical 
School cafeteria. Following the lunch- 
eon, alumni will tour the School of 
Dentistry and the University’s dental 
clinics. Students in the Dental School 
wil conduct the tours. 

Dr. Quentin M. Ringenberg of St. 
Louis, a 1948 graduate of the Dental 
School, has been named over-all chair- 
man of the dental alumni homecoming 
celebration. He will also serve as class 
chairman for a class of 1948 reunion to 
be held Friday night (January 30). 
Other reunions scheduled for the same 
night and the class chairmen are: Class 
of 1933, Dr. Paul A. Ebeling; 1938, Dr. 
Edward J. Hempstead; two graduating 
classes of 1943, Drs. Joseph M. Grana 
and Alphonse P. Kohl; and 1953, Dr. 
Robert P. White. 


FETE DUNDON, POLLOCK 


There will be a joint testimonial 
dinner for Dr. Walter E. Dundon, im- 
mediate past president of the Chicago 
Dental Society, and presently third vice- 
president of the A.D.A., and Dr. Robert 
J. Pollock, immediate past president of 
the Illinois State Dental Society. 

This will be held on Thursday, 
March 19, 1959 in the Glass Hat Room 
of the Congress Hotel. 

Drs. James Keith and Carl J. Madda 
are co-chairmen. Dr. Gerson Gould 
(755 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 22) 
is ticket chairman. 
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NORTHWESTERN LUNCHEON 


An alumni luncheon for Northwes- 
tern University Dental School will be 
held on Wednesday, February 11, at 
12:00 noon in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hilton. 

Tickets will be available at the head- 
quarters room 557-A, and reservations 
are required. 


LOYOLA COCKTAIL PARTY 


A cocktail party will be held by 
the alumni of the Loyola University 
School of Dentistry, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery in the Waldorf Room of 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel on Monday, 
February 9, from 5 to 7:00 p.m. 

Alumni headquarters throughout the 
Midwinter Meeting will be room 512-A 
of the Hilton, February 9-12th. 


DENTAL INTERNSHIPS 


Michael Reese Hospital announces it 
is now receiving applications for its 
twelve month dental rotating intern- 
ships, starting July 1, 1959. 

Those interested should write to Den- 
tal Department, Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal and Medical Center, 29th Street and 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 16. 

The Michael Reese Hospital Depart- 
ment of Dentistry is approved by the 
A.D.A. Council on Dental Education 
and Hospital Dental Service. 


POSTGRAD COURSES . 


Want to start the new year right? 
Why not enroll in one or several of the 
postgraduate courses being offered in 
the next few weeks: 


The University of Illinois College of 
Dentistry will offer a postgraduate re- 


fresher course in the use of premedicat- 
ing agents and general anesthesia Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, following the Midwin- 
ter Meeting. 

The two-day course will review drug 
usage and introduce new agents for pre- 
medication, including Fluothane anes- 
thesia and intravenous agents used for 
general anesthesia. Lectures and clini- 
cal demonstrations covering these agents 
and techniques will be offered. Treat- 
ment of emergencies and complications 
will be explained and endotracheal in- 
tubation will be demonstrated on an in- 
dividual basis. 

The course will be directed by Dr. 
Elaine Stuebner, and the faculty will in- 
clude Drs. A. G. Anderson, Reuben C. 
Balagot, Max S. Sadove and John M. 
Spence. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the Division of Postgraduate Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois College of 
Dentistry, 808 S. Wood Street, Chicago 
12. 


Northwestern 


Five postgraduate courses are being 
offered by Northwestern University in 
February and March. 

Basic Oral Surgery will be given on 
February 2-6 by Drs. Orion H. Stute- 
ville, Warren R. Schram, Harold L. 
Harris, F. Robert Christopher, Kenneth 
W. Penhale, Benjamin J. Gans, and 
Howard B. Adilman. 

This intensive five-day course will aim 
to inform the participants as to the 
when and how of surgical intervention, 
as well as the diagnosis of the difficult 
case. Participants will also be given an 
opportunity to participate in such ba- 
sic procedures as suturing, ordinary ex- 
tractions, and similar operations. 

On the same dates—February 2-6— 
Newer Concepts in Periodontics will be 
presented by Drs. Max Gratzinger, Stan- 
ley C. Harris, Irvin T. Harris, Marjorie 
Houston, and Harold T. Perry. 

During this course the use of plate 
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appliances will be fully presented, in- 
cluding orthodontic procedures for the 
adult patient, where it is necessary for 
the restoration and maintenance of peri- 
odontal health. 

Endodontics will be given by Drs. 
Floyd Ostrander, Stanley Harris, and 
Marjorie Houston on February 25-27. 

This course will be concerned with 
diagnosis, treatment, and the proper 
use of drugs in endodontic cases. The 
control of pain and methods of sterili- 
zation for root canal fillings will be com- 
pleted by the participant on specially 
mounted extracted teeth. Patients will 
be provided for demonstration and 
clinical experience. 

On March 2-13 a special course for 
oral surgeons—Major Oral Surgery, A— 
will be presented by Drs. Orion Stute- 
ville and Robert B. Shira. Among the 
facets of oral surgery to be covered are 
history taking, preoperative work-up, 
x-ray technique and interpretation, op- 
erative procedures, postoperative care, 
and anesthesia. There will be also lab 
sessions for operations on cadavers 
and anesthetized animals. 

Intermediate Oral Surgery will be 
given on March 16-20 and will be lim- 
ited to six registrants who have com- 
pleted the Basic Oral Surgery offered at 
Northwestern (this year on February 
2-6). Faculty for it will include Drs. 
Stuteville, Schram, Harris, Christopher, 
Panhale, Gans, Adilman, and Casey. 

Further information may be secured 
by writing Postgraduate Department, 
Northwestern University Dental School, 
311 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Loyola 


A Workshop in Preventive Ortho- 
dontics will be given on January 29-31, 
consisting of lectures, tv demonstrations, 
and laboratory sessions on facial growth, 
causes of malocclusion, contruction of 
functional and non-functional space 
maintainers, habits and habit breaking 
appliances, Hawley appliance and cross- 
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bite guide planes, serial extractions as a 
preventive measure, and arch length 
maintainers. 

3Faculty for this course are Drs. Joseph 
Jarabak, Theodore Ferguson, Harry 
Sicher, Gilbert Carter, Francis J. Hana- 
gan, Touro M. Graber, Harold Stackler, 
and Raul Acevedo. 

On March 4 and 5 Drs. Peter B. 
Christensen, Frank M. Wentz, Harry 
Sicher, Gilbert Carter, Francis J. Hana- 
gan, Touro M. Graber, Harold Stackler, 
and Raul Acevedo. 

Included in the course will be a pre- 
sentation of anatomical, physiological, 
and periodontal considerations as well as 
techniques in occlusal reconstruction 
and demonstrations on patients. 

Surgical Anatomy will be given by 
Dr. Joseph G. Kostrubala on March 
9-13. 

Morning sessions will be devoted to 
lectures on surgical techniques for head 
and neck infections, maxillary sinus in- 
fections, oral cysts, congenital deformi- 
ties and fractures of facial bones, cancer 
of the head and neck, and resection of 
palatal lesions and the maxilla. In the 
afternoon the participants will work on 
cadavers in a lab session and perform 
the surgery discussed during the morn- 
ing. There will also be a demonstration 
on‘general anesthesia. 

Further information may be secured 
from the Director, Postgraduate Divi- 
sion, Loyola University School of Den- 
tistry, 1757 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 
12. 


Michael Reese Hospital 


The Medical Laboratory in Clinical 
Dentistry will be presented at Michael 
Reese Hospital on February 12 and 13, 
following the C.D.S. Midwinter Meet- 
ing. 

Since the medical profession is in- 
creasingly placing the responsibility for 
the diagnosis and treatment of oral dis- 
eases on the dentist, the dentist must 
become familiar with the medical tech- 





niques so important to correct diagno- 
sis. He must learn why and how to pre- 
scribe the necessary laboratory tests and 
how to interpret the reports in order to 
correlate them with his own clinical 
and roentgenographic findings. A course 
in this phase of medico-dental correla- 
tion will prove extremely valuable to 
the practicing dentist. 

Faculty members for this course will 
be Emanuel Cheraskin, M.D., D.M.D., 
and Arthur Elfenbaum, D.D.S. 

For further information and the de- 
tailed program write to Dental Depart- 
ment, Michael Reese Hospital, 29th 
Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago 16. 


DENTISTRY FOR HANDICAPPED 


The Academy of Dentistry for the 
Handicapped invites all dentists to its 
annual meeting on Sunday, February 8, 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, 
1:30 p.m., in conjunction with the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the Chicago Dental 
Society. 

Dr. Saul Levy of Chicago, chairman 
and director of the department of den- 
tistry, Michael Reese Hospital, will ad- 
dress the Academy on “Dentistry for 
the Handicapped in Hospitals.” 

Dr. Boyd F. Sprague of Portland, Ore- 
gon, will speak on “Rectal Anesthesia 
for the Handicapped Patient.” 

Dr. Manuel M. Album of Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Hugh M. 
Kopel of Detroit, Michigan, will dis- 
cuss “Drug Therapy and Dosage in 
Dentistry for Children.” 

Officers of the Academy are. Drs. 
Hugh M. Kopel, president; Max L. Bra- 
mer of Chicago, president-elect; and 
Robert I.: Kaplan of Camden, New 
Jersey, secretary. 

Further information about the an- 
nual meeting or the activities of the 
Academy may be obtained by writing 
the Secretary at 3038 Federal Street, 
Camden 5,’ New Jersey. 


GOLD FOIL MEETING 


On Friday, February 6, the G. V. 
Black Gold Foil, Study Club of Chicago 
cordially invites all A.D.A. members to 
attend a gold foil meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Dentistry, 
808 S. Wood Street, Chicago, from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Three papers on gold foil will be 
presented in the morning and clinical 
demonstrations will be presented in the 
afternoon. 


DENTISTRY FOR CHILDREN 


The annual luncheon meeting of the 
American Society of Dentistry for Chil- 
dren, Illinois Unit, will be held on 
Tuesday, February 10, in the Boulevard 
Room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, at noon. 

Dr. J. Roy Blayney will be the speak- 
er, and his subject will be “A Report on 
the Evanston Water Fluoridation Pro- 
gram.” 


Components 
Continued from page 41 


have a daughter Sheri Ann, some five 
months old. 

Miss Carol Reinhardt, daughter of 
Edgar and Mrs. Reinhardt of Nash- 
ville, was married recently to Mr. Rich- 
ard Jung of Chicago. Fred and Mrs. 
Schroeder of Nashville recently visited 
with his brother Dr. Godfrey Schroeder 
in Mexico. On their return they at- 
tended the A.D.A. in Dallas and back 
to Nashville to await the arrival of 
their first grandchild. Fred had to have 
a Texas hat for his head. 

The editor greatly appreciates the 
help of his committee in the compila- 
tion of this material. Keep it coming, 
fellows!—Moreland Emerson 
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FOR SALE: Chicago orthodontic practice; weil 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING established. Two chair office in medical aris 
RATES: $3.00 for 30 words or less, addi- building. Priced to sell because of retirement. 
iat cain 3 ecole exth them Will stay to introduce, etc. Terms can be ar- 
charge is $3.00. Use of key number is 50 ranged to suit purchaser. IDJ #2. 


cents additional. Copy must be received 
by the 20th of each month preceding 


— en must be FOR SALE: Practice in center of thriving farm 
PeTHE ILLINOIS DENT AL JOURNAL community. Two fully equipped operatories. 
° Terms can be arranged. Dentist recently de- 

1757 W. Harrison Chicago 12 8 y 
CHesapeake 3-1227 ceased. Please contact Mrs. C. Brown, 660 N. 














Third Street, Girard, Illinois. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE: Office and practice 

in Illinois, would consider same after reason- FOR SALE: G. E. dental x-ray unit with motor- 
able association only. Must be busy and lucra- ized dental chair—model E-CDX. Very reason- 
tive. Military obligation complete: replies con- ably priced. Call Central X-Ray and Clinical 
fidential. IDJ #1. Laboratories, DEarborn 2-6960 (Chicago). 





The ILuinots DENTAL JouRNAL, published monthly, is the official organ 
of the Illinois State Dental Society. Subscriptions to the JouRNAL may be 
obtained by contacting Dr. Paul W. Clopper, Secretary of the State Society, 
632 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Illinois. The one year subscription rate is $3.00. 

















Non-cariocenic GUM 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Fruit, 
Cinnamon, Clove, Grape and Licorice 


non-cariocenic MINTS 


Mint, Lime, Clove, Wintergreen, 
Wild Cherry, Choco-Drops and Licorice. 
Also Sugarless Fruit Drops and Cough Drops. 







Available at drug stores, department and health food sho; 
Samples and literature, including Patient Distribution Fold. 
ers, upon request. Please Gus Uetaniatte name and address. AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., NAPERVILLE, ILL, 
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Denture Prosthetics 


Combining the ’y a A* Factors 


*SEX e PERSONALITY « AGE 
of the Individual Patient 


a 
Candulor Vacuum Fired Porcelain Teeth Individualize 


Each Swissedenture 
saleable 
For certified Swissedenture trained laboratories 
in your area contact: 
AUSTIN PROSTHETIC LABORATORY RAY W. SCHROECK 


5944 W. Madison St. 5 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 44, Illinois Chicago 2, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY CO. SOUTH SHORE DENTAL LABORATORIES 
8220 S. Western Avenue 1525 East 53rd St. 
Chicago 20, Illinois Chicago 15, Illinois 


JOHN POLCYN DENTAL LABORATORY SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 
2845 West 63rd St. Graham Building 
Chicago 29, Illinois Aurora, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY TWENTIETH CENTURY DENTAL LABORATORY 
112 East Highland Avenue 109 N. Wabash Avenue 
Elgin, Illinois Chicago 2, Illinois 


UPTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY 
4753 Broadway 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


SEND YOUR SWISSEDENTURE CASES 
to a Certified Trained Laboratory 
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hands. 66! 

New year's resolutions at beginning of new 
dental society year. 661 

President Isenberger ends successful year. 5 

Progress in illinois dentistry merits full-time 
secretary. 70 

Remember you have a date at the annual 
meeting. 5 

Robert J. Pollock takes office as new state 
president. 5 

Endodontics—basic principles and procedures. 

Harry Albert. 73 


F 
Failure of materials in restorative dentistry. Ralph 
W. Phillips. 665 
First class mail. 294 
Fisher, Wayne L. Elected president of odonto- 
graphic society. 395 
Fosket, Robert R. 
Reviewed by. Oral roentgenographic diagno- 
sis. Stafne. 796 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Fund for dental education 
Chicagoan named secretary. 628 
Enlist contributions to. 512 


G 
Gans, Benjamin J. 
Reviewed by. Oral surgery, 3rd ed. Thoma. 803 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Gates, John M. Councilman, chicago district, 420 
Graham, F. Wayne. Serves on rotary internation- 
al. 110 


H 
Harris, Harold L. 
Reviewed by. A manual of dental anesthesia, 
2nd ed. Archer. 805 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Hillenbrand, Harold 
1.A.D.R. names first honorary member, 336 
Receives honorary degree. 481 
Two dentists among "chicago's 100 outstand- 
ing citizens.’ 41 
Hoag, Eugene E. Councilman, central district. 596 
Hobby articles 
Bowhunting. David M. Roe. 749 
Golden ones, The. Merle E, Long. 95 
How to be happy sans a hobby. Isaac C. Pom- 
erance. 619 
Magis is my hobby. Robert A. Atterbury. 25 
see also Topel, Paul A. 
Wanted—generals; no experience 
Walter D. Maddox. 689 
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necessary. 


Illegal laboratories. see Dental laboratories 
Illinois dental assistants association 
February meeting program announced by. 27 
see also Illinois dental assistants page 
In dallas. 839 
To meet at wagon wheel lodge in rockton. 
Maureen Wheeler. 259 
Illinois dental assistants page 
Little, Juanita. 272, 321, 381, 423, 617, 691, 
745, 829 
Triphahn, Gladys. 22, 90, 197 
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Bae a ee eee ae Ba Ry i 
THE PORCELAIN /PALLADIUM COMBINATION 
THAT IS IDEAL FOR CROWN AND BRIDGEWORK 








Now, our ceramist’s touch has been cleanliness and lustre that are setting 
given longer. useful life than ever a new high standard in prosthetics. 
before. No longer limited by the nature Precious metals of the platinum 
of previously available materials and group especially alloyed for dentistry, 
techniques, ‘he can provide exquisite together with an especially prepared 
crown and bridge restorations with feldspar to match the expansion co- 
properties of greater durability, abra- efficient, are the reasons why Micro- 
sion resistance, life-like appearance, Bond restorations will endure. 


PRESCRIBE MICRO-BOND RESTORATIONS FROM OUR LABORATORY 
MICRO-BOND is a research development of AUSTENAL, INC. 


® By Austenal, Inc. 


PAE RRY- KOFRON 


Dental Laboratory Co. 


407 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 











Illinois dental laboratory association 
see Certification 
see also Dental laboratories 
see also Dentist-laboratory relations 
Honors four illinois men. 626 
Illinois state department of registration and edu- 
cation 
see McKee, William A. 
170 dentists pass exams. 379 
Illinois state dental society 
Additions, corrections to membership issue. 635 
Behind the scenes in springfield. 371 
see also Civil defense 
Clinics for may meeting. 839 
see also Clopper, Paul W. 
Contributes 67.7%. 840 
Council covers old and new business at janu- 
ary 15-16 meeting. 77 
see also Councilmen 
Dallas center of illinois activity. 783 
see also Dental health conference 
Dental health limericks. 839 
Dentistry of tomorrow. 71 
Directory of members. 513 
see also Editorials 
see also First class mail 
Glimpse into the past with president Van Sant, 
A. 632 
Hospitalization rates increased for 1958-1959. 
Lester E. Steward. 503 
see also Illegal laboratories 
see also McKee, William A. 
1958 state officers. 435 
1958 transactions, part |. 431 
1959 assessment asked by joint commission on 
legislation and law enforcement. 367 
1957 transactions, part 2. 155 
94th annual meeting program. 231 
officers conference studies legal, ethical, leg- 
islative problems in illinois. 301 
Pollock, donelan, luebke on reference commit- 
tees. 628 
Springfield meeting combines business and fun. 
357 


Texas trivia. 831 
You've a date in the land of Lincoln on may 
12-15, 1958. 139 
Impression techniques and materials for complete 
dentures. William L. McCracken. 601 
Improved zinc oxide and eugenol cement, An. 
Marvin B. Weiss. 261 
Index to 1957 illinois dental journal. 47 


J 
Jarabak, Joseph R. 
Reviewed by. A textbook of orthodontia, 4th 
ed. Strang and Thompson. 798 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Johnson, Willard R. Councilman, chicago district. 


Joint council to improve health care for the 
aged, Establish. 334 

Journals of specialized interest for the general 
practitioner. John Cedrins. 822 


K 
Kay, Fred D. 
Reviewed by. Buildings for research. Editors 
of architectural record. 792 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 


Kesel, Robert G. Takes leave of absence from u. 
of i, 482 
Klavan, Bennett 
Reviewed by. Periodontology, 3rd ed. Cool- 
idge and Hine. 791 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Kleiman, Samuel R. Former c.d.s. president runs 
for commissioner's office. 704 
Kollar, John A., Jr. 
Reviewed by. Clinical periodontology, 2nd ed. 
Glickman. 802 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Kreiner, Robert L. see Let's take a minute 
Kubacki, W. Howard 
Reviewed by. Dental prosthetics: 
dentures. Nagle and Sears. 800 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 


L 
Let's take a minute. Robert L. Kreiner. 23, 80, 
154, 258, 300, 383, 422, 616, 679, 734, 788 
Little, Juanita. see Illinois dental assistants page 
Long, Merle E. The golden ones. 95 


M 
Maddox, Walter D. Wanted—generals; no ex- 
perience necessary. 689 
Managing the child patient and his parents. 
Francis W. Summers. 14 
Massler, Maury 
Reviewed by. The vocabulary of dentistry and 
oral science. Denton. 795 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
McCracken, William L, Impression techniques and 
materials for complete dentures. 60! 
McKee, William A. 
Resigns from examining committee. 759 
Resigns from state examining committee. Hugh 
D. Burke. 827 
Medical center district—chicago, The. 1|47 
Minshall, Lawrence K, Councilman, northwestern 
district. 660 
Moses, Charles. H, Adjusting artificial dentures. 
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National association of dental laboratories 
see Certification 
Faces ‘certification problem in new year. 42 
Norton Robert A. Dental health education exam- 
ined at october conference. 741 


©) 
Obituaries 

Barclay, Harry F. 386 
Black, Rhea E. 385 
Brown, Claude. 697 
Buck, Walter L. 388 
Conley, Henry Q. 388 
Gluesing, John W. 98 
Hite, Ova E. 387 
Hoffman, Abram F. 386, 624 
Hollander, Walter M. 386 
Kennedy, George L. 97 
Klein, Carl. 385 
Korte, Robert D. 385 
Latham, Vida A. 97 
Lewis, George |. 385 
Long, Rep. George S. 387 
Marshall, Ronald A. 624 
McKee, Mrs. William A. 624 
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« Pan, 


an oral antibiotic of choice for dental use 


because... 


ACHROMYCIN V works dependably in all commonly encountered 
dental infections 


ACHROMYCIN V is remarkably free of side effects 
ACHROMYCIN V acts with speed 
ACHROMYCIN V sustains therapeutic blood levels on only 4 capsules a day 


ACHROMYCIN: V 


CAPSULES Tetracycline HCI and Citric Acid Lederle (V denotes citric acid additive) 
..an aid to, not a substitute for, good dentistry 

Available as 250 mg. (blue-yellow) capsules (do not contain sodium). Dosage is 4 capsules 

per day for average adult. For office use, or on prescription, ACHROMYCIN V Capsules 

can be obtained from any pharmacy. 

Remember the V when specifying ACHROMYCIN V 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pear! River, New York > 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Rile, Charles M. 98 
Seaborg, John W. 388 
Sellet, L. C. 386 
Shaughnessy, Lawrence J. 98 
Sherrard, Ben H. 697 
Sigtenhorst, William. 385 
Zukowski, Anton L. 387 

Occlusion in orthodontics, Harold T. Perry, Jr. 
681 

Oppice, Harold W. Continues on advisory com- 
mittee. 395 

Orthodontics, Occlusion in. Harold T. Perry, Jr. 
681 


is 
Paffenbarger, George C. Receives '58 ohio award. 
704 
Periodontia: what is known. Frank M. Wentz. 61! 
Perry, Harold T., Jr. Occlusion in orthodontics. 
681 
Peterson. Shailer 
see Certification 
Certification: what it means to the members 
of the dental profession. 737 
Phair, W. Philip. see To put it briefly 
Phillips, Ralph W. Failure of materials in restora- 
tive dentistry. 665 
Pollock, Robert J. 
see Editorials, 5, 230 
New illinois president. 4 
see also President's page 
Pomerance, Isaac S. How to be happy sans a 
hobby. 619 
Porter, John R. 
see Dental laboratories 
Prosecution of cases under the dental practice 
act. 7 
President's page. Robert J. Pollock, 6, 69, 145, 
229, 296, 358, 421, 599, 673, 727, 782 
Prosecution of cases under the dental practice 
act. John R. Porter. 7 
see also Dental laboratories 


Reviewers’ review. 806 
Roe, David M. Bowhunting. 749. 
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Santangelo, Mario V. 

Reviewed by. A practical manual on the medi- 
cal and dental use of x-rays with control of 
radiation hazards. American college of Radi- 
ology. 805 

see also Reviewers’ review. 807 

Schoen, William P. Editor's responsibility topic of. 

703 

School news 

California. 633 

Illinois. 40, 44, 508, 747, 748 

Indiana. 110 

Loyola, 111, 199, 207, 335, 512, 631, 699, 747 

Michigan. 628, 702 

Northwestern. 38, 43, 108, 198, 331, 700 

Roosevelt. I11, 635 

Schour, Isaac. Two dentists among ''chicago's 100 

outstanding citizens." 41 

Science fairs 
Delegates encourage dentists’ participation in. 


see also Editorials. 292 








Sicher, Harry. Celebrates 50th teaching anniver- 
sary. 479 
Stephens, Edgar T. 
see Dental laboratories 
Illegal labs story brought up to date. 81 
Steward, Lester E. Hospitalization rates increased 
for 1958-1959. 503 
Stough, G. Paul. 
see Certification 
Certification: What it means to the dental 
laboratory operator and the dental techni- 
cian, 735 
Sullivan, Edward J. 
Reviewed by. Clinical applications of hypnosis 
in dentistry. Shaw. 794. 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Summers, Francis W. Managing the child patient 
and his parents. 14 
Survey on dentistry. Dr. John A: Perkins succeeds 
Flemming as head. 632 


T 
Tanis, Robert N. 
Reviewed by. Motivating patients for more 
effective dental service. Blass. 789 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Test your tax i.g. 91 
Thomas, Clarence. Honored by aurora dental 
society. 625 
Thompson, Edward C. 
Reviewed by. Local anesthesia and pain con- 
trol in dental practice. Monheim. 29 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
To put it briefly. W. Philip Phair. 366 ,430, 672 
Topel, Paul A. Sound second call for hobby arti- 
cles. 370 
Toto, Patrick D. 
Reviewed by. A textbook of oral pathology. 
Shafer et al. 790 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Treatment of non-vital teeth with radiolucent 
periapical areas. Hyman Dubrow. 675 
Triphahn, Gladys. see Illinois dental assistants 
page. 
U 


U.s. public health service. Graduate program an- 
nounced by. 108 


V 
Voita, Joseph F, Seals which insure your future. 
725 
WwW 


Wallace, Donald A. 

Dental clinics of north america—march 1958. 
Practical oral therapeutics. Ed. by Ostran- 
der. 802 

see also Reviewers’ review. 807 

Washburn, Donald. Name to board of medical 

library association. 627 

Weiss, Marvin B. An improved zinc oxide and 
eugenol cement. 261 

Wentz, Frank M. Periodontia: what is known. 611 

Wheeler, Maureen 

Assistants. to meet at wagon wheel lodge in 
rockton, 259 

see also Illinois dental assistants association 
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X-ray. Dentists slow in submitting registration 
forms. 76 
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ARTHUR J. SCHROEDER LABORATORIES 


are growing again. We have just added 500 square 


feet. This is our second expansion in two years. 


NEW 
ADDITION 
TO OUR 
BUILDING 


We have added six new gold benches 
and created a new Ceramic Studio. This 
is to continue our exclusive Personalized 
Restorations. It means better service to 
you. 


The demand for fine bridge work, proper 
fitting inlays, acrylic veneer crowns and 
life like vacuum fired Porcelain Jackets 
and Permadent crowns and bridges, has 
prompted us to expand our Laboratories 
in these departments. 


This expansion means we can continue 
to serve you more efficiently in this 
specialized field. 


Ath ur YG. 








NEW CERAMIC STUDIO AND 
GOLD DEPARTMENT 


Cie 


SINCE 1919 


ie te, iiteee ~LABORATORIES 


PHONES: LOngbeach 1-9670- | -2 





for 


Faster, Better, 


Easier Waxing 





BROOKS LECTRO-WAXER 


For dentists who do any waxing the Check these features: 
Lectro-Waxer is indispensable. Select 
the correct temperature for any wax, the 
heat will remain constant. Time savings 
up to 1/3. See and use this unit in your 
operation. Ask your supplier for a dem- 
onstration or write us. 

Complete, with 2 interchangeable tips $39.50 














Controlled, steady heat 
Maneuverable handpiece 
Two second tip change 
Working heat in seconds 
Low voltage handpiece 
Heat intensity light 





Stryker Manufacturing Company 42° Alcott Street 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Space Maintainers — Hawley Retainers 


ORTHODONTIC Jackscrews & Removables 
APPLIANCES 
CONSTRUCTED CHICAGO 


TO YOUR ORTHODONTIC 
PRESCRIPTION | & LABORATORY 











3946 N. DAMEN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


Telephone BUckingham 1|-8082 
LABIAL ARCH 
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74 Challenge ——~ 





to CONVENTIONAL DENTURE PRACTICE! 


to! | 
Do the dentures you prescribe equal the PRESTIGE of the 
rest of your practice? 


Do the dentures you prescribe embody the SPA FACTORS 
of Swissedentures — Sex, Personality and Age? 


Are the dentures you prescribe individualized with the SEX 
DIFFERENCE always considered ? 





J. P. Frein Dental Laboratory is a Certified Swis- 
sedenture Laboratory. Thus, our technicians are 
qualified to translate your own esthetic evaluation 
of the patient into Swissedenture. 


GIVE YOUR PATIENTS THE ULTIMATE ESTHETIC 
RESTORATION OF OUR ERA .... Swissedenture 





Telephone: JEfferson 3-4339: a Frein Service Man will call at your office 


147 DENTAL LABORATORY, INC. 
y. P. Fi if CH 3531 LINDELL BOULEVARD, ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Cntousl your cases ta Frein ex evcence —olways FIRST with every laboratory ad 

















Malpractice Prophglarés HARP ER’S 


Superior High Quality 


GETTING QUICK AND MEDIUM 
PROPER CONSENT DENTAL ALLOYS 





contain the Safe Quantity of 
silver, which Dr. G. V. Black 
_ advised for strong amalgam 
PROTECTIVE COMPARY fillings; they are non-leak- 
\ NDIANA ing, strong edged and retain 
their lustrous silver color— 
and have satisfied Exacting 
Operators for over a period 
of sixty five years. A trial 


Specia tc zed Serucce 


makes our doclor sager 


CHICAGO Office: ‘ 
T. J. Hoehn, E. M. Breier and will convince you. 
Clouston, Representatives 


Ww. Rz. 
142-4 Marshall Field Fe Bidg., Order from your Dealer—or— 


SPRINGFIELD Office: 
F. A. Seeman, Representative DR. WM. E. HARPER 


Tel. Springfield 4-2251 
6541 S. Yale Avenue Chicago 21, Illinois 














Guaranteed to comply with 
A.D.A. Spec. No. 5. Your dealer can supply you promptly. 


for gingival or one surface inlays where oc- 


GB INLAY No. ] clusal stress is not a factor. Soft Type “A” 
$2.25 dwt. list. 





for two and three surface inlays subject to 


GB INLAY No. ? moderate stress. Can be burnished without 
. flaking. Medium Type “B’’ $2.15 dwt. list. 


= 


for thin castings, carmichaels, 34 crowns, 


hes GB INLAY No. 3 bridge abutments. Will withstand the most 


severe stresses. A gold color platinized alloy. 
Hard Type “C”’ $2.25 dwt. list. 


oldamith Bros. 


SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 74 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
OAKLAND 











You must be 
pleased — 





.... Aunit of Nobiljel 
Wea@s is delivered to you with 


each Nobilium restoration 








lee success of Nobilium partials is 
something that you can safely assume; 
millions of cases now in the mouth 
evidence this fact. The Nobilform 
patterns that your laboratory uses, 
the Nobiloid duplicating material, the 
Nobilium investments and the fabu- 
lous Nobilium electric casting proce- 
dure assures accuracy of the highest 
order. And the Nobilium electrolytic 
polishing provides a lustrous finish 


that stays bright.This means real com- 
fort for your patients, functional effi- 
ciency and natural esthetics. It means, 
of course, happy patients. 

. . . Entrust your carefully taken 
Nobiljel impressions to your prefer- 
red Nobilium laboratory —and get 
everything you want ASSURED. What 
does this assurance mean? Just what 
it says . . . you will be completely 
satisfied. 


Complete Satisfaction Assured / 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


125 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. « 914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
130 N. BEAUDRY AVE., LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 


NOBILIUM of TEXAS, 3010-12 Milam Street, Houston, Texas 
NOBILIUM of MIAMI, 1442 N.W. 36th Street, Miami 42, Florida 
NOBILIUM PRODUCTS of CANADA, LTD., Toronto « NOBILIUM of EUROPE, A. B. Stockholm 
Export Department of Nobilium Products, Inc., 2255 Broadway, New York 24, N.Y. 











Constant research by Ticonium Scientists and Engineers has 
developed Ticonium into Dentistry’s most fitting alloy — 

one reason why Ticonium chrome alloy is internationally 
acclaimed throughout the free world. 


Write for illustrated Literature —> 





DIVISION OF CONSOLIDAT 
SINCE 1897 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


FRANK L. BAASCH DENTAL LABORATORY, 450 Green Bay Road, Kenilworth, Illinois 
BETTS DENTAL LABORATORY, 610 N. Springer Street, Carbondale, Illinois 


CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 308 Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois 
DENTAL ARTS LABORATORY, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
ERICKSON DENTAL LABORATORY, 105 E. Main Street, Freeport, Illinois 
McINNES DENTAL LABORATORY, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois 


(Does not include Ticonium Labs in Chicago) 











Now...for high-speed procedures, 
use the anesthetic with 


*k 





Yes...patients do desire a duration of anesthesia 

that keeps them comfortable while you do your unhurried, 
meticulous job.. .but then doesn’t linger unnecessarily 
long after you’ve dismissed them. 


In fact, isn’t that precisely the type of duration you, 
too, desire? Not so short that you have an agitated patient 
requiring reinjection...not so long that you have 

a patient disgruntled by protracted paraesthesia. 


That’s the duration you get with RavocaInE HCl 0.4% 
and Novocain 2% with NEo-CoseErrin 1:20,000 and, 
of course, you also get these other fine features for which 


7 x Duration this solution is acclaimed: 


: « Extremely Fast Onset + Unprecedented Depth 
Patients ¢ Unsurpassed Tolerance 





Desire 
Go ALL Modern—Order your supply today 
in standard or short size cartridges. 





RA VOCAINE ic ~NOVOCAIN | 


Brand of proposycaine HC! of procaine HC/ 


oe te, vm NEO-COBEFRIN' 


Brand of levo-nordetrin 


7 ° 
ess lee 


* WEO-COBEFRIN, NOVOCAIN AND RAVOCAINE are the trademarks (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Sterling Drug Inc. 
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"There is Safety in ¢ 


The name of Forte 






cording to tradition, w 
rived from Sir Richard 








protecting his royal 
William | at Hastings by 
ing a strong shield befo 





on account of which thefipe 





word escue (a shield) 
ded to the surname Forf' 


@ By Austenol, Inc. 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 E. Washington Street © Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
404 S. Sixth Street © Springfield, Illinois 


AUSTIN PROSTHETIC LABORATORY 
5944 W. Madison Street © Chicago, Illinois 


BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY 
409 N. Eleventh Street ¢ St. Louis, Missouri 


L. B. CRUSE DENTAL LABORATORY 
1070 Citizens Building © Decatur, Illinois 











FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
3531 Lindell Boulevard ¢ St. Louis, Missouri 






HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Building @ Rockford, Illinois 








JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
8220 S. Western Avenue @ Chicago, Illinois 






KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building © Peoria, Illinois 








in thield of Leadership 


—Motto of Fortescue* 


® 
Fortescyffamous shields throughout 
dition, wajoges have been symbols The 
Richard \gprotection, so today the 
- royal gid of Vitallium® is the sym- 
astings by§ of brand-name quality 
ield befor of a group of laboratories 
vhich thefpgnized as leaders. 
shield) wagether with tested and 
name Forfified Vitallium is your as- 





ince that only specially | 
ed craftsmen process Vi- 
um partials. 





30, Illinois 36!/, N. Vermilion Street © Danville, Illinois 
: OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 
Id, Illinois 817 Columbus Street © Ottawa, Illinois 
yo, Illinois SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
112 E. Highland Avenue ¢ Elgin, Illinois 
» Missouri L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
824 Maine Street © Quincy, Illinois 
ur, Ulinols SOUTH SHORE DENTAL LABORATORY 
1525 E. 53rd Street © Chicago, Illinois 
, Missouri 
STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
228 S. Wabash Avenue @ Chicago, Illinois 
rd, Illinois 
H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 
wee Graham Building ¢ Aurora, Illinois 
jo, Illinois 
UPTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY 
ia, Illinois 4753 N. Broadway ¢ Chicago, Illinois 





RAY R. LAWRENCE DENTAL LABORATORY 










HAVE YOU CONSIDERED ... 


the Illinois State Dental Society’s 


Approved Group Insurance Plans? 





There Are Four Plans Available — 


(1) The Disability Plan provides an income in the event 
of disability caused by sickness or accident. 


*A special rate reduction for those under age 35. 


(2) The Group Hospitalization Plan for members and their 
family dependents. 


*Those under age 60 may now apply for hospital benefits 
up to $20.00 per day. 


3) The Group Accidental Death, Dismemberment, Disap- 
P P 
pearance, and Permanent Total Disablement. 


*For only 90¢ per $1,000.00 per year with amounts avail- 
able up to $300,000.00. 


(4) The Group Major Medical Expense Plan. 


*In or out of Hospital benefits up to $10,000.00 per 
disability with a choice of deductibles of either $300.00 
or $500.00. 


May we suggest you inquire today -- please write or telephone 


PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 


Established 1901 
175 West Jackson Bivd. Telephone WAbash 2-1011 Chicago 4, Illinois 
Administrators of Special Group Plans for Professional Organizations 


and 
General Insurance—Life, Fire, Automobile, all Casualty Lines. 




















Grandma liked it... 


because she had to... 


But in the modern day neither grandma's stove nor her dentures need to be antiques. The modern 
grandma may enjoy the products of contemporary research . . . and watch her eyes light up when 
she sees them! 


Today, grandma's dentist prescribes a Swissedenture . . . the restoration designed to complement 
grandma's own femininity, her physical personality and her age. 

You will discover that the specialized skills of our Certified Swissedenture Laboratory are invaluable 
when you prescribe a Swissedenture for grandma ... for grandpa ... or for their progeny. 


Why not make your next denture a Swissedenture . . . with the new teeth molded to convey your 
patient's personality—Swissedent Candulor CR vacuum-fired porcelain teeth. You'll be pleased with 
the results and so will your patient. 

Write or phone us concerning your next Swissedent Case 


OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 


817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois Phone Ottawa HE 4-0655 
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on teeth look for the Crescent 


The word “sterling” on silver is the customer’s guarantee of true 
quality. It protects him against the substitution of something which 
may appear to be the same, yet is of inferior value. 


You are protected in the very same way when you prescribe Trubyte 
Tooth Products. Every Trubyte Tooth Product carries an identifica- 
tion which makes substitution of an inferior product an impossibility. 


The embossed Crescent Trademark which appears on the lingual 
surfaces of all anterior forms, and on the saddle or ridge lap area of 
posteriors, distinguishes Trubyte Tooth Products from all others. It 
serves as your final check that the tooth specification has been pre- 
cisely followed—the way you want it! It prevents substitution, 
either by intention or mistake. 


To achieve the finer functional and esthetic results which are pos- 
sible with Trubyte Tooth Products, always be sure. Always look for 
the Crescent Trademark. 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY OF N. Y. York, Pennsylvania 
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